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The travelin man in the story below is a Bible salesman— 
at a time when following the words of the Bible means imr 
prisonment, even death. 


THE TRAVELIN' MAN 

by Leo P. KcHcy 


Childy Covington sat in the 
broken rocker holding her young- 
est, five-month-old Delight, and 
rocked and thought, thought and 
rocked. She could see herself, just 
barely, in the cracked and un- 
framed mirror that hung on the 
wall of the run-down house. Near 
it, in the shadows, sat her hus- 
band, Ralph, cleaning his rifle as 
he had been doing every day since 
the mine closed down, leaving 
only the sound of the wind to 
disturb the quiet of the desolate 
Tennessee hills that were their 
home. 

Childy thought about the empty 
mine that was haunted by the 
shades of men who had left every- 
thing behind and gone seeking to 
the cities. As she thought about 
little Delight, that warm bundle of 
soft sounds and softer flesh, she 
smiled. And then she frowned as 


she thought about Ralph, always 
so sober. Ralph, who seldom spoke 
now except to yell .at one or more 
of their eight kids. She continued 
frowning as she thought about 
herself. 

She knew she was no beauty, 
never had been one, not really. 
Not even when she was sixteen 
here in the hills where she had 
been born and now — well, now 
she was creeping up fast on thirty 
and no one could call her Miss 
America. To make matters worse, 
she knew she wasn't smart. Oh, 
she could stick most any kind of 
seed in the garden ground out 
back and something would even- 
tually sprout. She had a way with 
seeds. She almost laughed out 
loud at the thought. Little Delight 
was proof of her skill with seeds. 
So were the other seven. Oh, my, 
weren't they just! Then, too, she 
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could set a trap, much as she dis- 
liked doing so, almost as good as 
any man. Only it was always 
Ralph who had to go out and 
check what had gotten caught in 
it. She had neither the heart nor 
the stomach for it. But she wasn’t 
smart and she knew it. 

The most recent proof of that 
unfortunate fact lay right over 
there on the oak table under the 
oil lamp. It had clear plastic cov- 
ers and weighed, the travelin’ 
man had told her, close to four 
pounds. Maybe even a few ounces 
over. She rocked back and forth, 
thinking of the day the travelin’ 
man had arrived in his dusty 
Buick, while little Delight, at her 
breast, gurgled like a tiny geyser. 

She had been standing on the 
sagging porch that day, staring out 
through the haze that hid the dis- 
tant hills when she heard the 
cough, sput, cough, spilt off out of 
sight somewhere. Car, she said to 
herself. Maybe coming here. Got 
to hide the kids. 

“Calvin!” she shouted, always 
thinking first of her eldest who 
had just turned fifteen. “Mary 
Mae! Broderick! John Joe!” 

They appeared like moles from 
beneath the bushes, popped out 
from around the corners of the 
house, slid down out of trees, 
scurried up- to her with dirty 
hands and fearful faces. 

She counted. 

John Joe. Charity. Mary Mae. 
Calvin. Broderick. Esther. Sa- 
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mantha. Delight was asleep inside 
the house in the padded woodbox 
that Ralph had long ago turned 
into a crib. 

“Calvin, you take Delight and 
the rest of these tads and you all 
hightail it clear up into the piney 
woods. I’ll whistle when it’s safe. 
Now you move, hear?” 

They moved. With faded shirt- 
tails flying and long hair lifting on 
the wind, they were gone like 
chickens when the fox comes 
scratching at the coop. 

And just in time! 

The Buick sputtered up the 
road into sight and drove right up 
almost to the porch before it 
stopped, and the travelin’ man got 
out and turned on his smile like 
he came by every day and they 
were old friends, him and Childy. 

“Mornin’, ma'am,” he called out 
to her, bending to pull something 
out of the back seat of his car. 

Childy remained silent. He 
didn’t look like a government man, 
but her silence declared: “Better 
safe than sorry.” 

He puffed a lot as he lugged the 
big box up onto the porch. Thin, 
he was, though. And pale. Getting 
bald. Chock-full of smiles he was, 
like they were bubbling up inside 
him and bursting over the brim of 
his face, one right on top of the 
other. Childy liked his smiles. But 
still she said nothing. 

“Coin’ to be a scorcher today,” 
he remarked, wiping the sweat 
from his forehead. “At least a 
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hundred, or I miss my guess. 
Could I have a drink of cold wa- 
ter?" 

Childy went inside to get it. 
When she came back into the 
shadowy main room from the 
built-on kitchen where the pump 
was — why, there he sat at her oak 
table just as if he belonged! 
Smiles or no smiles, Childy felt 
herself growing resentful. 

*‘Here," she said, thrusting the 
glass at him. “Here’s your water. 
Now, what you want?" 

He drained the glass. “Ah, 
good," he sighed. “You got a nice 
place here." 

Liar, Childy thought. It ain’t 
nice a’tall and you know it. “What 
you want way up here in the 
hills?" 

“I’m from the Hallelujah Bible 
Company, Incorporated," he said, 
loosening his tie. “HBC has sent 
me high up into these hills on a 
mission to bring the word of God 
to good folk like you and your hus- 
band. He about?" 

Childy shook her head. “Out 
hunting." 

“I see. Well, never mind. I can 
talk to you. It’ll be one fine plea- 
sure, I assure you, ma’am. Now, if 
you’ll just sit down right here, I 
have something truly special 
to show you." He tugged open the 
box which he had brought inside 
and plopped the enormous book 
on the table, right under Childy’s 
nose. 

“Family Bible," he declared. 


tapping it. “Printed in more colors 
than you can count, and it’s got 
every single word you’ll ever need 
to know. The Hallelujah Bible 
Company, Incorporated, wants 
you and your family to have it." 

“There’s only me and Ralph," 
Childy said uneasily, reaching out 
to touch the Bible’s garish plastic 
covers that had pink roses twining 
on them. 

The travelin’ man went right 
on as if she hadn’t spoken. “Now, 
you just take yourself a good gan- 
der at this page right here." He 
flipped the Bible open to a color- 
ful illustration. “See, there’s Jesus 
walking right over the water just 
as dry as you please. And back 
here — " He turned to another, 
equally colorful page. “Back here 
we got us the picture of Him feed- 
ing the multitude with but a few 
loaves and fishes." 

“That be a good trick," Childy 
said. “One I sure could profit from 
if’n I only knew how it worked." 

“Yes, ma’am, I sure do know 
what you mean. The cost of livin’s 
goin’ up like those rocket ships 
they keep sending off to the moon 
and Mars and all over creation." 

Childy slowly turned page after 
page of the Bible, impressed de- 
spite her uneasiness. She glanced 
inside the front cover. 

“That there’s the place to 
record all your family’s joys and 
sorrows," said the travelin’ man, 
watching her closely. “Births and 
deaths. Like that." 
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“The\ s only me and Ralph/’ 
Childy lied again, quickly with- 
drawing her hand from the Bible. 

“Things could change,” said the 
travelin’ man. “You’re still young. 
You got your quota, ain’t you? 
From the government, I mean?” 

Childy nodded. “We can have a 
babv three vears from now. Mean- 
time, I—” ' 

The travelin’ man nodded sym- 
pathetically. “Meanwhile, you got 
to keep takin’ your pills.” 

“I got me a coil. Chafes, it 
does.” 

“You could get an Inspector 
from Census Control to come up, 
take a look. You sure wouldn’t 
want to get pregnant. Not before 
your legal time, I mean. They’d 
arrest you and take the nipper 
right away from you, quick as a 
racoon’s wink.” 

“You ever hear what they do to 
them?” 

“The nippers?” The travelin’ 
man turned thoughtful, forgot to 
smile, shook his head. “The gov- 
ernment — well, they don’t say.” 

“Heard once that they killed 
them.” 

“I really couldn’t say. Now, 
about this here Bible, Mrs. — ” 

“Covington.” 

“Mrs. Covington, like I said be- 
fore, HBC wants you and your 
family — your po-tcwtial family — 
to have it.” 

“You all givin’ it to me?” 

“Yes, ma’am, we are. For only a 
dollar a month with carryin’ 


charges and taxes all included in 
the one low price.” 

“Ralph and me, we don’t have 
no money. Besides, a dollar a 
month ’d buy us a whole sack of 
grits.” 

“It weighs four pounds. A little 
more, as a matter of pure fact. It’s 
a real bargain, let me tell you, 
Mrs. Covington. The Word — all 
four pounds worth — at only a 
measly dollar a month for thirty 
six months.” 

“It sure is a pretty thing.” 

“I’ll just leave it with you, 
how’ll that be? Sort of on trial. 
You show it to Mr. Covington 
when he gets back. I’ll come by 
again in a month and if you don’t 
want it then, why that will be the 
end of the entire matter. But 
please think on it, Mrs. Cov- 
ington.” 

And now, rocking in her chair 
and holding Delight in her lap, 
Childy was still thinking about it. 

Ralph, when she had told him 
about the travelin’ man, had 
called her a fool. He could have 
been a spy, Ralph said. Or, worse 
still, a government man. And 
with him coming up the road in 
his Buick every month, why, he’d 
be certain to catch on sooner or 
later to the fact that there were 
kids about — unregistered ones. 

Childy got up and placed 
Delight in the padded woodbox. 
“Ralph?” 

“Yeah?” He wiped the last 
traces of oil from his rifle. 
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‘‘I can't give the Bible back. 
You know I can’t. Not now. We’ll 
just have to pay that travelin’ man 
his dollar a month.” 

‘Thirty-six damned dollars!” 
Ralph shot at her. “Woman, 
why’d you have to go and write 
the kids’ names in there on the 
cover?” 

Childy didn’t really know how 
to answer him. But there had been 
those empty lines waiting to 
record the births, and there were 
the seven kids in and out of the 
house — plus Delight — and, well, 
it had just seemed like the only 
proper thing to do. Not one of 
them had ever been properly bap- 
tized. Somehow, it had seemed to 
Childy the day after the travelin’ 
man had gone away, that the 
names of her children just had to 
be set down there. Somehow, it 
made the kids seem more per- 
manent to her. More real, if that 
were possible. 

“We can use our food tokens to 
get kidney beans, Ralph,” she said 
hesitantly. “Beans can be made to 
last. You can do all sorts of things 
with beans.” She paused. “I got 
four dollars tucked away in the tea 
kettle.” And then, firmly, “Fm go- 
ing to give that travelin’ man one 
of those there dollars when he 
comes back to collect.” 

“Kidney beans,” Ralph said, 
“ain’t very nourishing.” 

She went to him where he sat 
in the shadows and put her arms 
around his neck, bending over in 


order to do so. She looked right 
into his eyes. “Maybe the mine’ll 
open up again, Ralph. Maybe 
some day real soon.” She knew it 
wouldn’t and she knew he knew it 
too. “Even if it doesn’t,” she con- 
tinued, “you might find work 
down in Memphis. We could 
come along after you once got set- 
tled. Me and the kids.” She held 
her breath. 

“You know we can’t go to Mem- 
phis. We got no registration pa- 
pers for a single one of our kids. 
You kn(rn7 that, Childy!” 

She wanted to weep because, 
yes, she knew it and because it 
hadn’t even occurred to Ralph that 
she was offering him a chance to 
escape. But she wouldn’t let the 
tears come. Ralph wouldn’t be 
able to stand them. She said, “I 
been reading in the Book. I want 
you to hear.” She went to the table 
and opened the Bible. “This is the 
Lord talking to Jacob,” she ex- 
plained. “He says, am God Al- 
mighty: be fruitful and multiply; 
a nation and a company of nations 
shall be of thee, and kings shall 
come out of thy loins.’ There’s 
more. Listen.” 

“No, Childy. I don’t want to 
hear any of that old stuff. These is 
modern times. We’ve all multi- 
plied too much. The government, 
it been saying so for years, telling 
us we got to have quotas and all. 
No, don’t read me that old-fash- 
ioned stuff.” 

There was something wrong 
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with Ralphs voice, Childy real- 
ized. She closed the Bible and 
went to him quickly. ‘'Ralph, the 
kids is all sound asleep in the 
other room.” 

He let her lead him to the bat- 
tered sofa, and he lay down beside 
her and didn’t trust himself to 
speak. 

“Kings,” she whispered to him 
in the gloom. “It says ‘kings shall 
come out of thy loins,’ Ralph. Just 
think on that! But even if none 
ever do — even if Cal and John Joe 
and all of us have to run for the 
rest of our lives, it don’t really 
matter, Ralph. Because we have 
them and we love them and no 
government’s going to make me — 
or you, either, Ralph — give up 
that chance to love. That travelin’ 
man, he said ‘things change.’ 
Now, I been thinking about that. 
Maybe things will change again 
and they’ll find room for us all 
somewheres. Maybe somewheres 
where all those rockets go that 
they keep sending up into the sky. 
Maybe there’s still a chance for 
Cal to be a king — somewhere,” 

“We can’t even feed them 
proper,” Ralph whispered, as he 
made love to her in dark and des- 
perate fashion. “Not now with the 
mine closed. We ain’t bein’ fair to 
them, Childy.” 

“Charity, she found herself an 
oriole today that had fallen out of 
its nest. She brought it on home. 
It’s in a box out back. She says 
she’s sorry for it. She says she 


loves the poor thing. Ralph, we’re 
bein’ fair to them. And we’re 
teachin’ them right. They’re going 
to grow up straight and tall as — as 
kings. And queens.” 

“Oh, Childy!” Ralph cried, not 
out of passion but out of some 
dark place within himself where 
confusion lay nestled, a terrible 
and furry thing. 

“Ralph, don’t take on so. They 
get enough to eat. You trap and 
hunt. I got my garden. And they 
know we love them. Ralph, 
please!” 

He was silent. 

When Childy heard the Buick 
coming, a month to the day after 
the travelin’ man had first visited 
her, she chased the children up 
into the piney woods and then sat 
down on the porch to wait for him 
to appear. 

When he did, she sa\v at once 
that he was drunk. Not happy 
drunk, either, she noticed. No, he 
looked mean drunk. All his smiles 
had been drowned in the liquor he 
had consumed. 

“I come for the dollar!” he said, 
as he stomped up onto the porch. 

His tie was missing and there 
were dark stains on his white 
shirt. One shoelace was untied 
and it flicked about . his foot as he 
walked. 

“I’ll go get it,” Childy said. 
“You wait out here.” 

But he didn’t. He followed her 
into the house, and when she 
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handed him the dollar she had 
placed beside the oil lamp, he 
struck her hand and it fell to the 
floor between them. 

“Don’t want no damned dollar!” 
he bellowed. *'Give me the Bible.” 

“But I can pay!” Childy pro- 
tested. 

**Get it!” he roared. 

‘'Can’t,” Childy said, stiffening. 
“Packed it away with the cotton 
quilts my Ma gave me when I got 
married and I lost the key to the 
trunk.” 

He struck her then and she fell 
back against the table. As he 
moved toward the trunk standing 
in a far corner of the room, 
Childy recovered and ran to him, 
clawing at his coat and crying out 
to him to take the dollar and leave 
her be. 

He seized her wrist and twisted 
it and she cried out in pain. “I 
want that there Bible. You get it! 
Nmvr 

Childy saw the sun turn red in 
the sky as the pain seared through 
her. “Please,” she pleaded. “Let go 
my arm and I’ll give it to you.” 

“No tricks,” he warned. “Get the 
key and open that there trunk.” 

“It ain’t in the trunk. I got it 
hid up on a shelf in the kitchen. 
But, please. I don’t understand 
why you want it back. I got the 
dollar you said I owed you. Take 
it and let me keep the Bible.” 

He muttered something threat- 
ening and Childy knew it was 
hopeless. She went into the 


kitchen and lifted the Bible down 
from its hiding place. And then 
she leaned out the open window 
and gave a shrill whistle that 
pierced the stillness of the sur- 
rounding hills. 

As she came back into the room 
carrying the Bible, she said, “I 
just heard a mocking bird. They 
be all over these parts.” 

The travelin’ man paid her no 
attention. He took the Bible from 
her and opened the front cover. 
“Figured as much!” he gloated, 
looking at the eight names written 
there and the dates of births. “I 
figured all along you must have 
kids. Illegal kids, too. Eight in all! 
You been a busy little lady!” 

Childy’s cheeks flushed and 
then she quickly rallied. “I’m 
proud of every single one of 
them!” 

He showed her his badge. 

“You ain’t no Bible salesman 
a’tall!” she whispered, thoroughly 
frightened now. “You ain’t from 
any Hallelujah Bible Company, 
Incorporated. You’re from — ” 

“The Government,” he 
snapped. “Population Inspector. 
And you’re under arrest!” 

Childy began to cry. What 
could she do? She couldn’t run. 
He’d down her before she ever 
reached the door. And Ralph was 
out on his trap line and wouldn’t 
be back for hours yet. The kids 
might have heard her whistled 
summons, but they were only tads. 
What could they do to help her? 
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'‘Don’t look so moony, Mrs. 
Covington,” the travelin’ man 
said. “It ain’t all that bad. The 
Government has authorized me to 
make a proposition to you. Sit 
down here and I’ll tell it to you.” 

Childy listened, unable to be- 
lieve what she was hearing. Then 
the rumors were not true. The 
truth was worse! 

“So all you got to do,” the trav- 
elin’ man was explaining, “is let 
me give those kids of yours an in- 
jection. Then Census Central will 
take over — their cryogenics de- 
partment.” 

“Cryo — ?” 

“Cryogenics. That means freez- 
ing. With the kids incurably sick, 
they’ll freeze ’em and for free, by 
the way. Then they’ll wake ’em up 
a hundred years or so when they’ve 
found a cure and when there’s 
more room on one of the planets 
or someplace for ’em. Look at it 
this way. You’ll be doin’ ’em a fa- 
vor. They’ll have a chance at a lot 
better life than you’re givin’ ’em.” 

“No,” Childy said, shocked. “I 
couldn’t let you do that to them.” 

“You got yourself no choice, 
you know. None a’tall.” 

Childy realized suddenly that 
Ralph had been right all along. 
She was the biggest fool in all the 
hills, no doubt about it. She had 
to go and write the names of the 
kids and their birth dates in the 
Bible, and now she had whistled 
to them for help and they would 
come and get themselves caught 
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. . . Oh, she was the dumb one, 
all right! 

“Ma?” It was Calvin standing 
in the sunny doorway with 
Delight cradled in his skinny 
arms. “Is it okay to come in?” 

“No, Cal, it ain’t! RunT 

Calvin hesitated, his huge blue 
eyes fixed on the travelin’ man. 

“You hear me. Cal? I said runT 

“Don’t you move, son,” the trav- 
elin’ man ordered. “If’n you make 
a move. I’ll hurt your Ma.” To 
prove the validity of his threat, he 
seized Childy’s arm again and 
twisted it behind her back. “Now 
you just step on in here real smart 
like and join the party. And no 
tricks, mind.” 

Calvin entered the room and 
placed Delight in her crib. He 
turned around, his wide blue eyes 
still on the travelin’ man, and 
stood there, staring. His faded 
denim trousers were rolled up 
around his bony ankles, and there 
was a button missing from his 
checkered shirt. “Who are you, 
mister?” 

“A travelin’ man, is all. Now 
where are the rest of the kids?” 

Calvin glanced quickly at his 
mother. She shook her head. 

The travelin’ man twisted 
Childy’s arm sharply and she gave 
a brief, strangled cry. 

“Up in the pineys,” Calvin said. 
“I told them to wait there till I 
came on down and saw that it was 
safe.” 

“You’re gonna take your Ma 
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and me up there and, after, I got a 
present for you and the other kids 
out in my car.” His laughter was 
the growl of a grizzly. 

“Present?” Calvin asked. 

“Cancer,” said the travelin' 
man. “Anthrax, maybe.” 

“What’re they?” 

“You’ll find out. I wouldn’t 
want to spoil the surprise. Now, 
come on.” 

Childy, resigned, told Calvin to 
pick up Delight, and then they all 
left the house with Calvin leading 
the way toward the pineys. Be- 
hind him came the travelin’ man, 
shoving Childy roughly forward. 

She called out to Calvin to be 
careful and not to go down 
through Horse Hollow. 

Calvin looked back at her over 
his shoulder, obviously puzzled. 
“Why not?” he asked. “We al- 
ways — ” 

“You do as I say,” Childy 
warned and quickly winked. 
“Don’t you set foot near Horse 
Hollow or your father’ll whip you 
good.” 

“Okay,” Calvin said at last. 

They walked for some time 
through the piney woods. They 
passed the abandoned mine shaft 
and Devil’s Creek. The travelin’ 
man alternately cursed and panted 
for breath, complaining all the 
while about the unfamiliar. God- 
forsaken country. 

“How much farther?” he asked. 

“Just down there,” Calvin an- 
swered. “Down there in — ” 


“By the big rock,” Childy said, 
interrupting him. “That’s where 
the kids always hide.” 

They scrambled down the side 
of the incline, and at the bottom, 
Childy suddenly turned and 
struck the travelin’ man in the 
face with her free hand, which 
she had turned into a fist. He 
yelped and released his grip on 
her. 

She ran to Calvin. “We’ll head 
down further into the Hollow. 
He’ll chase us. Watch your step!” 

They began their zigzag run 
with the travelin’ man not far be- 
hind them, but soon the distance 
between them increased. When 
Childy heard the man’s scream, 
she halted and looked back, hold- 
ing Calvin close to her. 

“He’s caught in one of our 
traps,” Calvin exclaimed. 

“Just what I hoped would hap- 
pen,” Childy said calmly. 

“You really wanted me to bring 
him down here to Horse Hollow, 
didn’t you?” 

“I did. I figured the chances 
were good for him getting himself 
caught in one of the traps out here 
by the salt lick, since he didn’t 
know where they were like we 
did. You’re a right smart boy. Cal. 
You take after your Pa, that’s for 
certain. We got to go back now 
and get the kids and — and go far 
away from here.” 

“But why, Ma? Why was that 
travelin’ man actin’ like that — so 
mean? I don’t understand one 
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little bit. Especially, considerin’ 
how he had promised us all 
presents.” 

“You don’t want his presents. 
You just got to believe me about 
that.” 

“Well, I guess I do. Only — ” 

“Come along. Cal.” 

Childy and Calvin made their 
way out of Horse Hollow, and 
when they came to the travelin’ 
man caught in the trap, he cried 
out to them. 

“Listen, you can’t just leave me 
here like this. My ankle’s cut 
through clear to the bone. I can’t 
get the damned thing open! You 
got to help me!” 

Childy looked down at him and 
felt her stomach churn and her 
heart beat faster. He looked so 
helpless — so hurt. She never 
could stand the sight of a critter 
caught in one of those traps. And 
this was one of the traps, she sud- 
denly realized, that she herself 
had set! 

“Please!” cried the travelin’ 
man. “I didn’t want this job a’tall. 
They made me take it. My wife — 
she had a baby last year. Legal 
like and all but it up and died on 
us. We heard about an outfit that 
took kids from the cryocribs and 
sold them black market to people 
like us, complete with forged pa- 
pers and all. So we bought us one. 
My wife — she wanted a baby aw- 
ful bad. But they found out and 
then they made me work for them 
after they took the kid away. The 
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Government, I mean. They put 
me on probation. When I get my- 
self what they call ‘rehabilitated,’ 
why then. I’ll be able to quit this 
awful job for good.” 

“Ma,” Calvin whispered, “we 
could help him. With all of us 
pulling on the trap, we could get 
it off’n him.” 

“No,” Childy said firmly. “We 
can’t help him. Nobody can. All 
we can do is pity him as we would 
any other poor critter that’s got 
hisself in trouble or a trap.” 

She turned her back on the 
travelin’ man, and they continued 
their climb up the incline. When 
they reached the top, Childy 
wanted to look back down, but she 
didn’t. 

Calvin led her to where the 
other children were hiding, and 
then they went back to the house 
and packed the few things they 
could take with them on the jour- 
ney. Childy said they must all be- 
gin as soon as their Pa got home. 

While she waited for Ralph 
and while the children played out- 
side the house and while the sun 
started wearily down toward the 
tops of the hills, she read the 
Bible. She wished she could take 
it with her. But she knew she 
couldn’t. It was too heavy. Too in- 
criminating. She tossed it on the 
flames in the fireplace and 
watched it burn. 

When Ralph arrived home an 
hour later, she told him, in a 
breathless rush, all that had hap- 
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pened. '‘You were right, Ralph,” 
she concluded, with her gaze just 
missing his. “Im a fool. But I sure 
never intended any harm when I 
wrote down the names. 

Ralph lifted her chin and 
looked into her eyes. He shook his 
head and smiled. “The only 
trouble with you, Childy, is you 
just got blessed with an over- 
abundance of love, and you have 
got to keep spreading it around. 
Let’s go.” 

They told the children that 
they were going to find a new 
home that would be bright and 
beautiful and full of songs, and 
promised them that they could all 
be singers. 

The children raced ahead, hid- 
ing and seeking while the daylight 


lasted. They were the first to 
reach the top of the hill where 
they were brightly silhouetted 
against the sky in the last of the 
day’s sunlight. 

Looking up at them, Childy 
felt her heart leap. She took 
Ralph’s arm, shifting the bundle 
that she was carrying. “Look,” she 
whispered to him. “Why, don’t 
they look for all the world like 
kings and queens!” 

Ralph looked down at little 
Delight in his arms. “This one’s 
going to have her chance to turn 
out to be a princess, at the very 
least,” he said. “I vow.” 

They moved on to where their 
children waited for them in the 
last orange blaze of the day’s last 
light. 


Coming next month — 21st Anniversary AlUStar Issue 

Larry Niven with a time-travel story (a sequel to “Get A 
Horse” October 1969); Avram Davidson with “Selectra Six-ten,” 
a painfully funny story about writing and typewriting; Zenna 
Henderson with a new novelet; plus new stories by Robert 
Sheckley, Piers Anthony, Miriam Allen deFord and others. 
Isaac Asimov begins a controversial two-part series on birth con- 
trol. The October issue is on sale August 27; watch for it, it’s special. 
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This time i want to begin 
with a small piece of self-serving, a 
transgression I hope I shan’t com- 
mit again. In a recent F&SF book 
column, Barry Malzberg complains 
that SF magazines should be re- 
viewed, but haven’t been, over a 
period of 40 years. 

Well, dammit, I reviewed 
them, as ‘'William Atheling, Jr.”, 
over a period of a dozen years 
(and with regard to an earlier 
point of Barry’s, I didn’t pull any 
punches, either, and still don’t). 
And I’ve got a book to prove it, 

too — THE ISSUE AT HAND, Ad- 
vent, Chicago, 1964, 136 pp., pa- 
per, $1.95 — which was itself re- 
viewed by most of the magazines; 
Schuy Miller even made it his 
lead subject for an issue of Ana- 
log. In penance, Barry, go buy a 
copy; you’re losing ground rapidly 
— there’ll be a sequel this year. 

And Banks Mebane has been 
reviewing the magazines for years, 
too, and still does. Malzberg, 
awake ! 

James Branch Cabell: the 
HIGH PLACE. Ballantine Books, 
1970. 234 pp., paper, 950 


This is the ninth volume in Cab- 
ell’s immense biography of 

THE LIFE OF MANUEL, the sixth 
novel, and the fifth section to be 
substantially a work of fantasy. 
(See Books, F&SF, February 
1970). The hero is a 17th-cen- 
tury French (that is, Poictemois) 
nobleman named Florian de Puy- 
sange who is a lineal descendant 
of Dom Manuel and also of Jur- 
gen, both of whom make brief ap- 
pearances here as ghosts. 

Since jurgen remains by far 
the best known of Cabell’s books, 
many readers will remember that 
its titular hero made three crucial 
refusals. First, he declined the 
magical proffer of an affair with 
his boyhood sweetheart. Second, 
when he finds Helen of Troy 
asleep in Psuedopolis (not in An- 
tan, as Lin Carter’s introduction 
here has it — Jurgen never even 
hears of Antan), he doesn’t even 
turn down her covers. Third, 
when he meets the God of his 
childhood, he turns away. 

But Jurgen was a poet who in- 
stinctively knew better than to put 
dreams to the test of realization. 
Florian, on the other hand, is an 
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exemplar of the gallant attitude, 
which takes things, good or bad, 
as they come; so when he is of- 
fered the chance, through a meet- 
ing with the Devil, to marry an 
enchanted princess, he takes it — 
incidentally reviving along with 
her his patron saint, one Hoprig. 
As anyone familiar with Cabell 
could predict, the consequences of 
this double indiscretion are dis- 
astrous. 

The specifics of the con- 
sequences, however, are not pre- 
dictable at any point. For some 
reason, writing about gallantry 
brought out in Cabell, always a 
devious writer, his utmost in com- 
plex plotting (a fact which com- 
pletely escaped the first reviewers 
of THE HIGH place). But like all 
his works, it is written with un- 
failing elegance, and is both funny 
and sad at once. It is also pretty 
frank about 17th-century French 
sexual customs, a fact which led 
the New York Herald-Tribune, in 
what must be the all-time high 
point in moralistic criticism, to 
claim it had caused the Leopold- 
Loeb murder. It is Edmund Wil- 
son’s favorite among all Cabell’s 
books and might well become 
yours; it is certainly among the top 
ten of his fifty. 

The text is that of the final or 
“Storisende” revision, to which 
Ballantine has added the Frank C. 
Pape illustrations from the very 
limited first edition. For some rea- 
son, however, they have omitted 


the book’s subtitle, which is 
Comedy of Disenchantment.” Pre- 
cisely. 

Hans Stefan Santesson, ed.: 

CRIME PREVENTION IN THE 

30 th century. Walker, 1969. 
175 pp., boards, $5.95 

Ordinarily I prefer not to re- 
view anthologies, but this one con- 
tains three new, original stories 
and one which will be new to 
American readers. This last is 
John Brunner’s “J^^k Fell Down,” 
which hasn’t been published be- 
fore in the States. It’s 38 pages 
long, has a complex and inter- 
esting problem, a novel and rich 
background, and a hard-headed 
solution, and is, of course, very 
well written. I’m not much drawn 
to the characters, as I often find to 
be the case with Brunner’s work, 
but it’s a fascinating tale all the 
same. 

Of the new stories, Anne 
McCaffrey’s “Apple” (27 pages) 
is by far the best. Where Brun- 
ner’s subject is intrigue, hers is 
crime by ESP; and though the 
story is obviously indebted to Al- 
fred Bester, it stands on its own 
feet very well indeed. But I wish 
she would throw away that mad- 
dening collection of substitutes for 
“said.” 

Stephen Dentinger’s “The Fu- 
ture is Ours” is a short-short, with 
(necessarily) a one-punch ending. 
I could see it coming from the 
fourth paragraph, and so will you. 
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Edward D. Hoch’s ‘‘Computer 
Cops” (17 pages) contains an in- 
teresting puzzle and a potentially 
interesting character; its style is 
wooden, but it does^ave some oflE- 
setting merits. 

The reprints are by Miriam Al- 
len deFord, Harry Harrison, Mor- 
ris Hershman, Judith Merril, Tom 
Purdom and William Tenn. Most 
are just so-so, but the Purdom 
(“Toys”) is a superior product, 
and the Harrison (“Velvet Glove”) 
is almost as good, despite the fact 
that it dates from an era when 
Harry was still hitching simple 
sentences together with commas 
like the late Willy Ley. If you 
have read neither of these before, 
they plus the McCaffrey and the 
Brunner add up to a sizable bloc 
of good s-f. 

But not, I am afraid, nearly six 
bucks' worth of it. Better ask your 
local library for it. 

Howard Fast: the general 
ZAPPED AN ANGEL. William Mor- 
row, 1970. 159 pp., boards, 

$4.95 

This calls itself a collection of 
new stories, so it is a little puzzl- 
ing that it should bear two copy- 
right dates. In any event, of the 
nine pieces included, perhaps 
three are marginal science fiction, 
the rest fantasies; and all are all 
too obviously parables, with all too 
obvious morals. One, “The 
Wound,” gives away its only 
point — as did its better Conan 


Doyle predecessor, “The Day the 
Earth Screamed” — in its title; an- 
other, “Tomorrow's Wall Street 
Journal/' will only remind you of 
how much better C. M. Kornbluth 
handled this old notion in “Dom- 
inoes”; not a one has any trace 
of structure, but instead each sim- 
ply exposes its single notion, mat- 
ters about it a while, and peters 
out. One, “The Interval,” is never- 
theless effective, because its catas- 
trophe — the Earth's scenery is 
being struck — is seen from the 
point of view of a group of veteran 
stage people, which gives the story 
a tone of simultaneous detachment 
and specialized involvement which 
is eerie and convincing. Another, 
“The Movie House,” is in concep- 
tion reminiscent of minor Kafka, 
but sufficiently minor so that Kaf- 
ka himself would have struck it oflF 
in .about a page and a half. The 
collection as a whole, plus the flap 
copy, which was clearly also writ- 
ten by Fast, leaves no impression 
behind but that the author — who 
has earned his fame in quite dif- 
ferent departments — thinks he is 
also a philosopher. On this show- 
ing, he is dead wrong. 

And if I may wax petulant 
about facts for a moment, why 
cant we get ourselves shut of that 
ancient saw about the crushing 
gravity of Jupiter? (p. 33). That 
planet’s field rates approximately 
4G, an acceleration not much ex- 
ceeding what one is subjected to 
in a sudden stop in an automobile. 
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If you weighed four times your ac- 
tual weight, would you be 
crushed? Don’t be silly. 

Harry Harrison, ed.: nova 1. 
Delacorte Press, 1970. 222 -|- xi 
pp., boards, $4.95 

In this anthology the ratio of 
new work to reprints is 1 3 to two, 
and even the two reprints will be 
new to the science-fiction au- 
dience. Furthermore, almost ev- 
erything in the book is good; to my 
judgment, the standard is higher 
than it has been in any of the or- 
bit anthologies to date, and it’s 
substantially longer, too. 

My favorite, bv a small margin, 
is Gene Wolfe’s “The HORARS of 
War,” which deals with androids 
who take the place of human sol- 
diers in a Vietnam-like situation. 
The military gadgets in the story 
look quite science-fictional to me, 
but then 1 haven’t been near an 
army for more than 2 5 years; for 
all I know, they may well already 


be a secret part of somebody's 
arsenal. But anyhow they're only 
peripheral; at the center are the 
androids — absolutely original cre- 
ations — and the disguised man 
among them. The action is dra- 
matic, the prose is sure, and the 
story ends with a ringing am- 
biguity which the reader must re- 
solve — a trick which as far as I 
know has been pulled off success- 
fully only twice before in s-f. 

Gordon R. Dickson’s “Jean Du- 
pres” is also an action story, but 
at its center is a maddeningly frus- 
trating situation which gradually, 
grimly strips the highly compe- 
tent narrator of all power to do 
anything at all about it. The sus- 
pense is electric, and Dickson uses 
every means at hand to increase it, 
even the old-fashioned one of fore- 
shadowing (though it is not used 
here to cheat in any way, but only 
firmly to close off still other possi- 
bilities for remedying the situa- 
tion). It is nevertheless a story of 
high heroism, and the hero (who 
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is not the narrator) is a seven- 
year-old boy. 

Heroism is also the subject of 
Donald E. Westlake’s 'The Win- 
ner,” who is a political prisoner in 
what looks to be, at long last, the 
perfectly escape-proof prison. He 
doesn't, in fact, win, but by the 
time the story is over, Westlake 
convince you that he’s going to. 

These and most of the other en- 
tries are well-made stories in the 
traditional sense; that is, they 
have firm structures, know where 
they are going, and get there. On 
the other hand, James Sallis has 
contributed something called 
"Faces and Hands” which is ac- 
tually two vignettes, only slightly 
related to each other, and neither 
of which conveys anything in par- 
ticular to me; and there is a Ray 
Bradbury poem which takes 69 
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lines to say "Chicago is Hell.” K. 
M. O’Donnell takes the (veri- 
fiable) observation that cancer of- 
ten strikes after a highly traumatic 
emotional experience, and turns it 
around to propose that curing the 
cancer would somehow impoverish 
the patient’s soul; but he does 
nothing with the idea to make me 
credit it even temporarily. It 
makes an interesting contrast with 
John R. Pierce’s "The Higher 
Things,” which is a spoof on the 
surface but is packed with cred- 
ible ideas and does something with 
them all. 

The ignorant flap copy writer 
has struck again, making Harry 
Harrison the editor of something 
called DEATH WORLD — presum- 
ably a fanzine for morticians. But 
this collection is worth owning. 

— James Blish 
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William Walling is 43, a life-long Californian, and an engineer in 
the space systems division of Lockheed. This is his first published 
story, but not his first sale. That teas a novel, no one goes there 
NOW, which will be published by Doubleday. **Futting together 
shorter lengths is really tough for us amateurs,'* writes Mr. Wal- 
ling, **too long winded to make the necessary compression come 
easily, I suppose." But he makes it look easy in this concise and 
suspenseful account of a lethal stalemate in deep space. 


RINGS ON HER FINGERS 

by William Walling 


'‘Ready, sir?” asked the cour- 
ier pilot, watching his control 
board closely. “Coming up on one 
minute minus, now.” 

Grije Van Polder nodded, 
bumping his chin on the micro- 
phone key of his headpiece. He 
cursed. “Why is it so confounded 
dangerous? After all, Shenan- 
doah's expecting us.” 

The pilot glanced sharply at the 
xenologist, then back to his in- 
struments. “Entering an inter- 
dicted zone’s touchy,” he ex- 
plained. “You never know; a 
surprise bogey could spook the 
Llanasans into firing . . . Best 
close your faceplate now.” 

Van Polder grumbled, snapping 
down the dogs of his helmet as the 
pilot counted to zero. The whirl- 


ing vertigo of transition churned 
his bowels, then sudden weight- 
lessness. The pilot motioned him 
into the lock chamber with a 
thumbs-up gesture of good luck. 

He listened to the sighing suck 
of pumps scavenging air, wrin- 
kling his nose at the pressure suit’s 
legacy: a ghostly odor of machine 
oil combined with the taint of pre- 
vious wearers. When the outer 
hatch opened, he clumsily 
launched himself into interstellar 
vacuum, twisting to watch the 
slim needle of the courier craft 
flicker and vanish back into n- 
space. 

Grije Van Polder drifted in 
star-shot emptiness. He had been 
this near the galactic hub once be- 
fore. An awesome spectacle, then 
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and now — vast star fields flung 
pendant from the seething, sky- 
filled whorl of suns and coalescent 
gas at the crux of the island uni- 
verse. 

Seconds ticked away; he tired 
of the view, beginning to feel ap- 
prehensive. A piloting error of 
one-half percentile in matching 
computed n-space emergence 
coordinates would place him be- 
yond hope of retrieval. He would 
float through eternity, a frozen 
mummy, after his air was gone. 

Then a star winked. The gentle 
tug of a tractor field relaxed him. 
The winking star became a tum- 
bling sliver, a toothpick, a blunt- 
bended pencil limned in starlight. 
He felt pressure on his chest as 
pressors snubbed his momentum. 
He was drawn steadily toward a 
midship hatch of the Shenandoah, 

‘'Daughters of the stars,” 
grunted Van Polder. “How appro- 
priate.” It was an ancient Terres- 
trial Amerind name — one of the 
lovehest names ever coined. 

A squad of Imperial Marines 
braced to attention as the flag- 
ship’s inner lock cycled open. A 
sergeant major helped him unsuit 
with a brisk, “Happy to have you 
aboard, sir. This way, please,” 

Exasperated, Van Polder res- 
cued his personal kit from a pouch 
in the p-suit and half ran to keep 
step with the long-striding marine. 
He was ushered into the captain s 
suite, minutes later, finding the 
slight, waspish Commodore Pleigh 


rising from behind a cluttered 
desk to shake hands. 

“Trust your journey was pleas- 
ant, doctor; you’ll be shown to 
quarters in a moment. Frankly, 
now that you are with us at last, 
there are affairs to discuss, affairs 
which will not keep. Will you 
have some coffee?” 

The xenologrst felt steam gather 
beneath his collar. “Commodore, 
IVe been whisked half a galaxy 
away from my research, dumped 
into space like so much baggage. 
Might I impose upon you for the 
luxury of a shower, several hours 
to compose myself, before getting 
to work?” 

Deep lines around the com- 
modore’s eyes tightened per- 
ceptibly. “TTiose hours are not 
available. I’m afraid. Besides, 
while you shower, I want you to 
be thinking about Llanasa.” 

“But, Commodore . . .” 

“Doctor Van Polder,” said 
Pleigh tiredly, “I am an unhappy 
man. My ship crawls with civil- 
ians — no offense intended — my 
hands are tied by this asinine 
truce, my crew is slap-happy from 
standing to red alert watch on 
watch, and Fve been tearing what 
small amounts of hair I still pos- 
sess waiting for you to arrive and 
save us all. 

“Now, what do you know about 
the Llanasan Hegemony?” 

Van Polder’s shrug was re- 
signed. “Only what I see on 
video.” He sat down. “Pardon my 
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selfishness; you’ll find me an ex- 
cellent listener.” 

Pleigh smiled the very briefest 
of smiles. He poured coffee, sip- 
ping his own. “Forget what you 
have seen on video. I’m aware of 
homeworld propaganda tech- 
niques, and of the quite logical 
reasons behind them. 

“Van Polder, we have a 
profound and possibly lethal stale- 
mate on our hands. We’ve won 
many supposedly conclusive space- 
side engagements, while losing as 
many — or more — on the ground. 
The battle of Cerberus is typical: 
after our firepower, superior guid- 
ance, and ferrite-seeker warheads 
decimated the Llanasan fleet, we 
landed Imperial Marines, the 
toughest, best-trained troops in 
service. Taking Cerberus, the sec- 
ond link in a chain of planetary 
bases leading to Llanasa was vital. 

“All told, we sustained in ex- 
cess of one-quarter million casu- 
alties in Cerberus.” 

Van Polder gasped. “In a single 
engagement?” 

“There w^ere many bloody bat- 
tles in Cerberus,” announced 
Pleigh somberly. “Worse, the 
planet remains in enemy hands to 
this day, while total casualties in 
the Llanasan war mount toward 
the incredible — nearly seven mil- 
lion! That figure is not to be 
openly discussed, if you please. I 
tell you merely to impress upon 
you the scalding importance of our 
business out here. 


“Your run-of-the-mill Llanasan 
warrior,” he continued, “does well 
enough in the beginning. As batdes 
progress, he somehow transforms 
himself into an all but unstop- 
pable berserker. Inflict a mortal 
wound, he crawls at you; burn oflE 
one leg, he hops at you, weapons 
blazing. You cannot imagine how 
demoralizing that might be unless 
you have faced him yourself. 

“We — I — expect no resolution 
to evolve from this truce; differ- 
ences between Llanasans and Ter- 
rans are too vast. Calling you out 
here,” said Pleigh slowly, “was a 
last-ditch effort to find some basis 
for these drastic metamorphoses. 
We must have an answer when — 
if — negotiations break down. The- 
orists have argued everything from 
drugs to a specific electromagnetic 
frequency, with which warriors are 
irradiated. Thus far, no one has 
turned up even the vaguest clue.” 

Van Polder frowned. “But, 
you’ve taken many prisoners.” 

Plcigh's lips compressed. 
“Llanasan prisoners,” he drawled, 
“have a habit of dying within a 
few hundred hours of capture. In 
sheer agony! The supposition that 
denial of substance X, process Y, 
or what have you, is responsible, 
would seem valid.” 

Van Polder drummed his fin- 
gers on the commodore’s desk. 
“Medical investigations have been 
made, I take it?” 

“Any number. Medicorps has 
isolated a strain of virus which 
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may prove a potent BW weapon 
when — if — hostilities are re- 
newed, but . . . Bio-med data 
will be available whenever you are 
ready/’ Pleigh rose, conducting 
Van Polder to the hatchway. “Af- 
ter you refresh yourself. I’ll send a 
man round to fetch you. Ambassa- 
dor Clive is anxious to meet you. 
He should be finished with today’s 
session in an hour or so.” 

“Is the conference here?” 

“Aboard Shenandoah today,” 
affirmed Pleigh. “We alternate, 
day by day.” The commodore 
sighed. **Llanasouki floats less than 
a thousand kilometers from our 
hull. Aboard her, no doubt, is my 
opposite number — a senior officer 
going swiftly mad soothing ruffled 
dignitaries while keeping his trig- 
ger-happy firecontrol men from 
precipitating a thermonuclear 
finis to our peace conference. 

“Enjoy your shower. Doctor 
Van Polder.” 

Grije Van Polder thoroughly 
enjoyed his shower, his mind ad- 
justing to the impact of Pleigh’s 
calm, devastating words. He 
emerged from the autolave to dis- 
cover that a small mountain of mi- 
crofilm spools and a viewer had 
been deposited in his cubicle. He 
donned singlet and sandals, wrap- 
ping his cummerbund carelessly 
before sampling microfilm labels. 
Then he smiled. 

The commodore did not want 
him to lack for diversion, it 
seemed. He plugged a random 


spool into the viewer. The tank 
lighted; an image condensed, and 
after a stern security warning, an 
impersonal voice announced the 
subject to be a male Llanasan — 
obviously a corpse — captured in 
the second battle of Concrellin. 

Without conscious effort. Van 
Polder let the information seep 
into his mind : a relatively or- 
dinary species of exoskeletal mam- 
mal, averaging one-hundred nine- 
ty centimeters in height, erect, 
quadri pedal — six digits and an 
opposable thumb — with enormous 
brow ridges flaring beneath a hair- 
less cranium. The sex organs 
seemed conventionally mamma- 
lian. Not a terribly exotic appear- 
ance, really. Discount the smooth 
external armor, covered by a 
faintly blue-tinged epidermis, and 
a suitably dressed Llanasan might 
pass for a tall human under poor 
light. 

Van Polder, knowing his own 
mental processes better than most 
men, did not allow externals to in- 
fluence him. Xenic mind and 
mores were what mattered, not 
whether the being was humanoid 
or shaped like a leafy vegetable. 

His interest quickened when a 
female Llanasan, sleeker and more 
finely sculptured than the male, 
flashed into being within the tank. 
Only the mammaries and, as in 
the male, abdomen, sex organs 
and lower face were unarmored. 
He was informed that the female 
had also been taken during the 
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second Concrellin battle, and was 
then treated to a clinical portrayal 
of her death throes which made 
his forehead bead with sweat: 
racking convulsions, jaws clenched 
in agony, her limbs pinioned, flail- 
ing. Her terminal condition was 
appalling, ending in low-pitched 
screams and a final, back-arching 
spasm that strained the heavy strap 
binding her torso to the table. 

Shaken, Van Polder switched 
off the viewer. What had a female 
been doing aboard a Llanasan 
warship? Was it their custom for 
women to fight alongside men? He 
was rummaging through the 
spools, plugging in one after an- 
other, when a polite tap on the 
hatch distracted him. 

A marine bowed in the com- 
panionway. “Commodore’s com- 
pliments, sir. Will you join him 
and the ambassador for dinner?” 

The Honorable R. N. Clive was 
suave and polished, but his flatter- 
ing, ivory-laden smile failed to 
mask a troubled countenance. 
Cordiality, however, was to him as 
natural as breathing. “Your repu- 
tation precedes you, Doctor,” he 
greeted. “We’re so honored to have 
you with us.” 

Through soup and salad Clive 
maintained a lively, conversational 
banter, complimenting Van Polder 
often. The xenologist was pri- 
vately amused at the way Com- 
modore Pleigh fretted, eyeing the 
diplomat as if to goad him into 
getting down to business. At last 
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Pleigh could not restrain a pointed 
suggestion. “Perhaps Van Polder 
would like to hear what transpired 
today, Mr. Ambassador.” 

Clive looked startled; the 
thought of initiating serious con- 
versation while dining had not oc- 
cured to him. ‘Tes, of course. Ah, 
you must forgive me for broaching 
our mutual problem, but time 
does weigh against us. I fear we 
took a backward step again today.” 

“I’m anxious to learn all I can,” 
urged Van Polder. 

“Certainly, certainly. The first 
hour went rather well. His Radi- 
ance, the Llanasan Plenipotenti- 
ary, seemed to be having one of his 
better days. We are in the process 
of hammering out a neutral zone, 
you see. Surprisingly, His Radi- 
ance did not protest loss of the 
Achumate system beyond a few 
words of token argument. 

“Then,” Clive continued, “as he 
spoke, later, on Terran prisoner 
repatriation, his manner changed 
markedly. He became quite rest- 
less, then abusive. You have never 
seen anger, sir, until you’ve seen 
an enraged Llanasan! He stalked 
from the chamber, hurling epi- 
thets against the Terrestrial Impe- 
rium and its warmongering’ allies, 
all but proclaiming renewal of 
hostilities!” 

“Perhaps the inequity of repa- 
triating human prisoners, knowing 
his own warriors can never return, 
angered him,” suggested Van Pol- 
der. 
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Clive assured him this could 
never be the case. ‘Tlanasans ab- 
solutely refuse to discuss their 
own captured warriors. We have 
grown used to that.” 

see.” The xenologist pon- 
dered. “How much time elapsed 
between his change in mood and 
the walkout?” 

“Oh, I should say fifteen min- 
utes. Twenty at most.” 

“It has happened over and 
over,” said Pleigh grimly. 

Van Polder cleared his throat. 
“But, did he receive some mes- 
sage, some counsel which might 
have angered him?” 

“Not unless he’s telepathic,” de- 
nied Clive. “No one came near 
him. Let me tell you what I’ve 
learned of His Radiance. He can 
be articulate, mannerly, and ut- 
terly charming when the mood 
strikes him. He has a canny, well- 
disciplined mind; one supposes 
that he enjoys diplomatic work im- 
mensely. But to see him change 
from congenial envoy to scowling, 
tongue-lashing demon is to be for- 
ever wary! 

“I assure you. I’m the least 
xenophobic of men, Doctor, but I 
confess a deep-seated aversion to 
His Radiance. A terrible thing to 
say, perhaps, but how can one 
deal with such a mercurial person- 
ality, however intelligent.” 

“That’s very understandable,” 
placated Van Polder. “Er, have 
you observed this abrupt person- 
ality change in others?” 


Clive blinked. “Other Llana- 
sans? Unthinkable, Van Polder! 
The Llanasan delegation walks on 
eggs . . . Wait, perhaps I see 
what you’re getting at . . 

“What is it?” asked Pleigh 
brusquely. 

“Dull of me not to have con- 
nected behavior patterns,” mused 
Clive. “There have been other in- 
stances, though by no means as 
apparent. Last week, for example, 
a Llanasan speaker grew restive, 
broke off while addressing the 
conclave and left without so much 
as a by-your-leave. Another chap 
finished the speech, not missing a 
phrase. Extraordinary! Perhaps 
you’ve hit upon something!” 

“Perhaps. Do the Llanasans 
come and go at will?” 

“Constantly. We’ve simply 
never questioned it. Er, have you 
an inkling . . . ?” 

“The 'how’ and 'what’ may 
come easily, sir. I suspect the 
'why’ might prove more elusive. 
Would His Radiance object if I 
were to attend tomorrow’s session, 
observe firsthand?” 

“Delighted to have you,” en- 
couraged Clive. “I’m not at all cer- 
tain that Llanasans are able to dis- 
tinguish between human beings.” 

“Fine. If you’ll excuse me, now, 
I have homework to do. I’d like to 
learn what they have for lunch, 
how they celebrate birthdays, their 
marriage customs, how they dis- 
pose of their dead, that sort of 
thing.” 
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Commodore Pleigh looked put 
upon. “While you study Llanasan 
folk dancing, Doctor, bear in 
mind that Shenandoah could at 
any instant become a cloud of ra- 
dioactive vapor!” 

Van Polders smile was be- 
mused. “I hope the noise doesn’t 
wake me. Good night, Mr. Am- 
bassador, Commodore.” 

The data collected from one 
source or another during the 
Llanasan campaigns proved dis- 
appointing, if not surprising. For 
almost three objective Terran 
cycles since first contact, prac- 
tically all encounters had been 
military. The Imperium and Lla- 
nasa had, it seemed, met, growled, 
then scrabbled for one another’s 
throats like predatory animals. 

Facts and figures on military 
space tonnage, armaments, size 
and disposition of strategic and 
tactical bases, and the like, were 
very exhaustive. Not one iota of 
which helped Grije Van Polder, 
though he appreciated the espio- 
nage feats necessary to garner 
such data. 

He was not interested in es- 
pionage, nor in military or any 
other purely external facets of 
Llanasan life. The tapes told noth- 
ing of folkways, history, politics, 
art, music or literature. Nothing! 
He was skilled at interpretation, 
adept at deducing motivations, but 
lacked a basis from which to de- 
rive. Solving the Llanasan enigma 
by the exclusive evidence of eyes 
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and ears did not sound promising. 

Van Polder slept fitfully. After 
breakfast alone in his cubicle, he 
met Clive and underwent the rig- 
ors of being gowned for the con- 
ference — an oyster-white robe em- 
blazoned with the Terrestrial 
sunburst. During the ride to 
Llanasouki in the captain’s barge, 
Clive and his aides were silent for 
the most part, as if apprehensive 
of what the meeting might bring. 

The xenologist, boarding Liana- 
souki with an open mind, was 
struck by the severe, commonplace 
appearance of the alien starship — 
until his first glimpse of a live 
Llanasan! An honor guard lined 
the companionway; javelin- 
straight elite corpsmen, wearing 
only silver loinstraps, presented 
arms in perfect ranks, their glis- 
tening bodies resembling cast 
blued-st^el. Nor had the stereo 
tank prepared him for their vivid 
yellow eyes — cat's-eyes, with ver- 
tical, dark-slitted pupils under 
those ominous, flaring brow 
ridges. 

He imagined himself in combat 
against these tall devils, remem- 
bering Pleigh’s term — berserkers! 
A frightening prospect under best 
conditions! But, what might trans- 
form Llanasan warriors, such as 
these, into berserkers? Drugs? 
Fear? Pain? 

Pain! That struck a memory 
chord. The aborigines of Chal- 
seanne and dozens of other planets 
inflicted self-punishment before 
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entering battle. No, it was some- 
thing else, something from Ter- 
restrial history. Ah, the Huks! — 
Philippine islanders who had 
bound their genitals with wet 
leather thongs which, drying, con- 
tracted and produced exquisite 
agony, forcing the American mili- 
tary of that day to devise a hand 
weapon of greater stopping power. 
Charging the ramparts of hell 
would be preferable to that sort of 
past. 

Van Polder filed the thought 
and continued his discreet obser- 
vation. A flare of odd-sounding 
brass heralded the Terrestrial del- 
egation as high doors leading to 
the conference room slid open. 
About to enter, he glanced down a 
transverse corridor to his left and 
looked again more sharply. He 
stepped aside, allowing members 
of the diplomatic mission to file 
past. 

It was — or looked to be — a 
Llanasan child. As he watched, a 
figure hurriedly took the child’s 
hand and moved out of view. He 
was certain the second figure had 
been female. 

Women and children aboard a 
warship! But, why? 

First sight of His Radiance 
made Van Polder forget all else. A 
regal, commanding presence, the 
Llanasan Plenipotentiary stood 
poised center-opposite the huge, 
oval table, yellow eyes glowing. 
His silver barrel-jacket, accentuat- 
ing the sweep of armored shoul- 


ders, and dark cape, flowing be- 
hind him to the pohshed floor, 
created a figure of Satanic majesty. 

Ambassador Clive bowed; His 
Radiance gravely returned the 
bow. Both delegations seated 
themselves with a single motion. 
Van Polder, who had been placed 
three seats from Clive’s right 
hand, watched and listened to a 
Llanasan recapitulation of yester- 
day’s abortive session, thinking 
what an excellent job the linguis- 
tic computers did in trans- 
literating, rather than simply 
translating, staccato Llanasan into 
a semiformal Terrestrial, neither 
too high-flown nor too colloquial. 

Surface relations seemed placid 
enough. Van Polder, careful not to 
stare, crossed glances with His 
Radiance several times, feeling in- 
tuitively that Clive had been 
wrong; the Llanasan envoy did 
recognize a ^ew human face when 
he saw one. Twice during the in- 
terminable speechmaking, a mem- 
ber of the Llanasan team rose 
unobtrusively and quit the confer- 
ence chamber after squirming in 
his seat for several minutes. Both 
departures were absolutely ig- 
nored. 

In the captain’s barge en route 
home to Shenandoah he asked, 
“Mr. Ambassador, do the Llana- 
sans keep pets?” 

“Pets?” Clive, mildly elated by 
the day’s accomphshments, didn’t 
believe Van Polder was serious, 
“Pets, Doctor?” 
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'‘Uh . . . yes. Have you seen 
any sort of domesticated animals 
aboard Llanasouki}” 

“None whatsoever. One doubts 
that a warship would want pets 
aboard in battle. If Fm not too in- 
quisitive, what made you ask?” 

“Oh,” said the xenologist airily, 
“just an odd notion. His Radiance 
has some pronounced scratches 
high on his left arm, inside the 
sleeve of his jacket. Since women 
and children live aboard the ves- 
sel, keeping pets doesn't seem un- 
reasonable.” 

“A few women, perhaps; but 
children}” Clive eyed Van Polder 
archly. “What led you to imagine 
such a thing. Doctor?” 

Van Polder blinked. “Before 
the conference I thought I saw a 
child, Mr. Ambassador. Perhaps I 
was mistaken.” 

Clive lapsed into thoughtful si- 
lence until the aide beside him 
said, “Your pardon, sir. While we 
were programming the linguistic 
computers, I saw large numbers of 
civilians aboard Llanasouhi, wom- 
en and children among them.” 

“Really, Mr. Denisov? Denisov 
is our chief linguist, Doctor. Ex- 
traordinary! Wouldn’t noncombat- 
ants be deuced uncommon aboard 
a warship? Especially children}” 

“Exceptionally unusual,” con- 
curred Van Polder, “when you 
consider the high Llanasan space- 
force casualty rate. But, many 
Llanasan captives were women, 
were they not?” 


“Quite,” agreed the linguist. “I 
spent four months interrogating 
prisoners while learning the lan- 
guage. A gruesome business! We 
knew they were dying, and they 
knew they were dying. Most were 
gallant beyond behef!” 

“Gallant or . . .” Van Polder 
sat forward. “Tell me: were pris- 
oners handled in special ships?” 

Denisov nodded. “The nearest 
hospital ship, usually. We hadn't 
much time before, er . . . Lin- 
guistic teams were hustled to the 
site by courier. I was unlucky 
enough to draw female captives on 
two occasions — an anguishing ex- 
perience. Alien enemies, certainly, 
but still women . . .” 

“Then the Llanasan women 
were segregated?” 

Clive looked mildly surprised. 
“I should hope so. Doctor!” 

“Completely segregated,” af- 
firmed the linguist. 

“Of course.” Van Polder waxed 
his hands in thought. “I am aware 
of the extensive attempts to in- 
vestigate the Llanasan death phe- 
nomenon,” he said slowly. “Did 
you personally question prisoners 
as to the causes, Mr. Denisov?” 

“Often,” replied Denisov with a 
slight shudder. “The answer was 
always the same. He, or she, 
would simply face the wall and 
refuse to speak until terminal re- 
straints were applied. That part 
was ghastly! Necessary, I suppose, 
but horrible!” 

Grije Van Polder thanked the 
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linguist and complimented Clive 
on the day’s success. When the 
captain’s barge had been drawn 
into Shenandoah's hull, he went 
directly to his cubicle, shucked off 
his robe and stretched out on the 
bunk, hands behind his head. He 
stared at the overhead for more 
than an hour, fitting pieces to- 
gether and taking them apart 
again, until a marine came with 
Pleigh’s invitation to dinner. 

Next day’s session aboard Shen- 
andoah was equally uneventful. 
A single Llanasan drifted from the 
conference and returned to his 
waiting shuttlecraft. Van Polder 
catalogued every symptom he ex- 
hibited before leaving. 

The day following took them 
back to Llanasouki. A mild surge 
of tempers marked debate over 
possession of a certain mineral- 
rich system in the eighty-second 
sector. Other than that, there was 
merely droning debate. 

Four Llanasan delegates got up 
and left. His Radiance remained 
calm, self-contained, but it was 
nerve-wracking, like watching a 
bomb known to be fuzed and 
primed. Clive wore a scowl during 
the ride home, suggesting repeat- 
edly that things might remain as 
they were with His Radiance, 
knowing in his heart that they 
would not. 

After yet another session aboard 
Shenandoahy Van Polder began to 
wonder if Clive might be heading 
for a breakdown. Worse, his ner- 


vousness was infecting members 
of his mission. Commodore Pleigh 
was badgering Clive constantly, he 
knew, demanding to learn when 
he could hope to pull his com- 
mand from what he considered an 
impossibly compromising situa- 
tion. 

Nor was Van Polder neglected. 
He felt the pressure, the critical, 
almost accusatory glances. Pleigh 
hoped for miracles, failing to un- 
derstand that he worked in the 
dark in attempting to analyze the 
motives and reactions of aliens 
whose basic drives and psychol- 
ogies were unknown. He could 
only guess. 

Therefore he guessed. He had a 
pair of half-formulated theories, 
neither of which met all condi- 
tions. But it was coming — slowly. 
Time was the bugaboo! If only he 
had time before the predictable 
blowup! 

Another silent ride to Llana- 
souki; again the march to the con- 
ference chamber between punc- 
tilious rows of elite guards whose 
aspect made any human feel infe- 
rior; another exchange of protocol 
and a fresh set of tensions in the 
air. 

The xenologist saw it first. One 
moment His Radiance was ab- 
sorbed in the proceedings, the 
next he was squirming in his 
chair, the long muscle at the base 
of his jaw — practically the only 
Llanasan musculature visible be- 
cause of otherwise overlying ar- 
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mor — working steadily, steadily. 

Van Polder sat upright. He 
plucked a stylus from the sur- 
prised Denisovs hand and 
scrawled a note, passing it to the 
linquist with an impatient gesture. 
Denisov made a blank-faced gri- 
mace and slipped it before the am- 
bassador. 

Clive, too, remained expres- 
sionless, then turned to stare at the 
xenologist, moving his head in a 
subtle negative. 

Van Polder slid from his chair. 
Bending discreetly over the am- 
bassador’s shoulder, he whispered, 
'‘We must all leave — now!” 

Clive looked straight ahead, in- 
structing Van Polder to resume his 
seat in a stage whisper. Van Pol- 
der clutched his elbow and prac- 
tically levitated the diplomat. “It 
has to be this way! Say nothing, 
nothing at all, sir. Just leaver 

Faced with little choice, the 
white-lipped Clive spread his arms 
like an orchestra conductor and 
motioned the Terrestrial delega- 
tion to its feet. All bowed to- 
gether, then followed the ashen- 
faced Clive from the chamber, 
exchanging mystified looks. 

The Llanasan speaker had 
fallen silent. The Terrestrial walk- 
out was greeted by deathly still- 
ness in the alien ranks. 

Safely in the corridor, Clive 
pounced on Van Polder. “What 
have you done, sir?” 

“Please wait, Mr. Ambassador,” 
mollified the xenologist. ‘Til be 
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happy to explain when we re back 
aboard the flagship.” 

“1/ we are not slaughtered be- 
fore we reach the airlock!” 
snapped Clive. “Now I must go 
back in there and make amends.” 

“No, Mr. Ambassador!” Van 
Polder was adamant. “That would 
be the worst thing you could do.” 

Clive drew himself up in rage. 
“There will be an accounting. Van 
Polder! You shall face charges for 
this!” He spun on one heel and 
walked stiff-legged toward the air- 
lock. 

Van Polder trailed the diplo- 
mats uncomfortably, suddenly a 
pariah. The Llanasan honor guard 
was absent, not anticipating the 
premature Terrestrial departure. 
A few Llanasan spacemen, 
trapped in the corridor, retired 
against the bulkhead and watched 
inscrutably as the procession hur- 
ried past. 

The wait at the airlock was ev- 
erlasting. Van Polder heard soft, 
shuffling footfalls behind him, 
feeling the skin at the nape of his 
neck crawl. He looked back fur- 
tively. 

A spindly youth about one-half 
Van Polder s stature was staring at 
him, the picture of young Llana- 
san curiosity. 

The xenologist called softly, 
“Mr. Denisov, please come here.” 

Denisov appeared beside him. 
“What is it?” 

“Let’s see if we can talk to the 
child,” murmured Van Polder. 
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‘Heally, sir, is it wise?” 

“Do as I say'* Van Polder 
slowly approached the youngster. 
He dropped to one knee, looking 
into yellow cat’s-eyes that showed 
no trace of fear, and smiled. 
“Greet him, Denisov. Ask his 
name.” 

The linguist reluctantly 
erupted a short burst of poly- 
phonic grunts and barks. A nic- 
titating membrane closed and 
opened as the youth blinked, look- 
ing upward at Denisov. Van Pol- 
der observed the ridged, im- 
perfectly formed cranium, the 
stubby, armored fingers without 
nails. He saw a female edge along 
the bulkhead toward them as the 
child made a brief reply. 

**He’s called Porhla,” informed 
Denisov. “He thinks we’re strange- 
looking creatures — pink and soft. 
He wants to know why we wear 
brushes on our heads,” 

Van Polder smiled again. The 
woman! He had to get a closer 
look at the woman! “Tell Porhla 
we come from beyond the farthest 
star he can see, but that we’re his 
friends even though we look dif- 
ferent.” 

Denisov complied while Van 
Polder’s mind raced. On in- 
spiration, he reached out very cas- 
ually and took the boy’s armored 
hand in his own. The Llanasan 
child did not object. Van Polder 
stood and began walking with Por- 
hla toward the female who 
watched impassively. 


“Denisov, greet the woman. 
Tell her we think her son very in- 
telligent and handsome.” He let go 
the boy’s hand, bowing. 

The woman returned his bow 
gracefully, answering Denisov 
with no obvious reluctance. 

Denisov looked happy. “She is 
charmed that a noble Terrestrial 
would stoop to compliment herself 
and her child.” 

Quite suddenly Van Polder 
knew what he wanted to do. He 
began working off his wedding 
band, a simple platinum ring set 
with a small star sapphire. He had 
trouble getting it off; it had been 
on his finger many cycles. “Ask if 
she would accept a gift, a token of 
the friendship between our peo- 
ples.” 

He listened to Denisov’s bark- 
ing, then exulted inside himself 
when the woman answered imme- 
diately. 

“She would consider it the 
highest honor,” interpreted the 
linguist. 

Van Polder was delighted. He 
held out the ring and waited until 
the tall Llanasan woman extended 
her slim, armored hand. It was an 
atrocious fit; her fingers were 
larger than human, with smooth 
slip joints in the armor. Her pink- 
ie — the sixth digit — was the only 
one capable of accommodating his 
ring. 

As he pushed his wedding ring 
carefully over her long, pointed 
nail, all of the pieces of the Liana- 
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san puzzle revolved chaotically in 
his mind and fell together like 
rain to form a vivid picture. 

Commodore Pleigh paced his 
bridge like a scalded tiger, his face 
livid. “I take it you have some rea- 
son for this, sir? You were adver- 
tised a sane, practical scientist, yet 
you endanger our mission, to say 
nothing of our lives, with your 
conduct!” 

"‘Commodore, when will you let 
me . . . ?” 

“Can we leave yet?” interrupted 
Clive tautly. 

Pleigh consulted the chronome- 
ter, a digital readout of the star- 
ships subjective timing system. 
“Not for over thirteen minutes,” 
he said bitterly. “Remember Shen- 
andoah's tonnage; it takes many 
ergs to transpose a vessel this size 
into n-space.” 

Van Polder grimaced. “But, 
there s no need to run . . . !” 

“I believe we’ve heard a great 
sufficiency from you, sir,” rasped 
Pleigh. “Please stand aside . . .” 

A klaxon flooded the bridge 
with sound. A firecontrol man 
sang, **Llanasouki showing secon- 
dary blip, sir!” 

“Battle stations,” called Pleigh. 
“Automatic vector and velocity 
plot; automatic response. Initiate!” 

“Doesn’t seem to be a missile, 
sir; velocity’s low,” answered fire- 
control. “It’s the Llanasan gig. 
They request permission to come 
aboard.” 

The commodore paused. “Re- 
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sume red alert status. Stand by to 
meet the Llanasan party. Hmm-m- 
m!” He rubbed his jaw. “Thun- 
deration! We may be allowed to 
parley after all.” 

Clive was immensely relieved. 
“Have Mr. Denisov meet them, 
Commodore. Tell him to be very 
careful what he says.” 

The Llanasan shuttlecraft drew 
up to Shenandoah's lock. They 
waited in anxious silence. Clive 
glanced at Van Polder, brows 
raised. “Er, what do you make of 
this. Doctor?” 

Before Van Polder could an- 
swer, the vidicom buzzed. Pleigh 
covered a plaque and Denisov’s 
elated face quickly condensed in 
the tank. 

“The Llanasans have gifts for 
vou, Mr. Ambassador . . .” 

“Gifts/” 

“It’s what appears to be a large 
basket of jewels, sir. His Radiance 
wishes to express gratitude for 
your consideration this afternoon, 
and for the kindness shown one of 
his wives. He hopes future ses- 
sions will complete the fruitful 
resolution of our differences.” 

Clive expelled breath like a 
ruptured balloon. “Excellent, 
Denisov! Draft an immediate re- 
ply: work together, learn to know 
one another, that sort of thing. 
Good chap!” 

Commodore Pleigh whirled on 
Van Polder. “I concede point, 
game, set, match and tourna- 
ment,” he said with an expectant 
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twinkle. “Please don’t keep us in 
suspense.” 

‘'By all means, Van Polder,” 
beamed Clive. “Nothing succeeds 
like success, you know.” 

The xenologist looked from one 
to the other, relishing the mo- 
ment. “Sex, gentlemen,” he said 
quietly, “has raised its lovely head. 

“Restlessness, developing swift- 
ly into acute distress; an obviously 
strict tabu against mentioning such 
distress; the scratches on His Ra- 
diance's arm; the sharp claws of 
the females. Tote them up,” he 
elaborated, “and the most apparent 
surmise is that Llanasan sexuality 
does not culminate in our familiar 
ecstatic paroxysm — orgasm. My 
guess — I emphasize the term, for 
until proven it’s merely a guess — 
is that our Llanasan friends are 
saddled with a devastating biolog- 
ical drive — pain!” 

Commodore Pleigh was the 
quicker of the two. “God in 
Heaven! Llanasan troops were de- 
nied access to women . . . !” 

“Precisely,” approved Van Pol- 
der. “Nature is awfully persistent. 
All other considerations are, to 
her, secondary to that of perpetu- 
ating the species itself, even to the 
extent of destroying individual 
Llanasans who would not, could 
not, comply with her demands. 
Homosexuality must be either or- 
ganically or culturally impossible, 
considering the tabus. 

“His Radiance, every whit as 
meticulous in observing protocol 


as were you yourself, Mr. Am- 
bassador, forced himself to stay in 
attendance until sexual pain be- 
came excruciating. Think of the 
most exquisite pain imaginable, 
magnify it tenfold and remove it 
to the sensitive genital area. One 
would imagine that our Llanasan 
friends couple in blind, sexual 
frenzy, hurrying to blot the over- 
whelming pain in the only manner 
possible within their cultural con- 
straints. 

“Fulfillmeni: is, to them, relief, 
not release!” 

Ambassador Chve collapsed 
into an astrogator’s lounge with a 
small moan. “Then we murdered 
hundreds of thousands of helpless 
prisoners ...” He shuddered. 
“Do you suppose they know}** 

“Certainly they know,” assured 
Van Polder. “An interstellar cul- 
ture spanning dozens of parsecs 
would certainly know the fate of 
her captured warriors. But, re- 
member their Spartan code; dis- 
cussing sexual afiPairs must be the 
supreme tabu. How reheved they 
must be that we’ve at last demon- 
strated some tact and under- 
standing. They’ve been quick to 
respond in kind.” 

“Anodyne instead of pleasure,” 
said the amazed Pleigh. He 
grasped the xenologist’s hand and 
pumped vigorously. “I insist,” he 
said, indicating the circlet of 
white skin formerly shaded by the 
wedding band, “that you allow me 
to buy you a new ring, sir. And 
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another thing, Van Polder . . ‘This I promise: I shall never 

‘Tes, Commodore?'' ever tell another dirty joke!" 


REWARD OF VIRTUE 

Sir Gilbert de Vere was a virtuous knight; 

He succored the weak and he fought for the right, 
But cherished a goal that he never could sight : 

He wanted a dragon to fight. 

He prayed all the night and he prayed all the day 
That God would provide him a dragon to slay; 

And God heard his prayer and considered a way 
To furnish Sir Gilbert his prey. 

And so, to comply with Sir Gilbert's demand. 

But having no genuine dragons to hand, 

God whisked him away to an earlier land. 

With destrier, armor, and brand. 

And in the Cretaceous, Sir Gilbert de Vere 
Discovered a fifty-foot carnosaur near. 

He dug in his spurs and he leveled his spear 
And charged witliout flicker of fear. 

The point struck a rib, and the lance broke in twain; 
The knight clapped a hand to his hilt, but in vain : 
The dinosaur swallowed that valorous thane. 

And gallant Sir Gilbert was slain. 

The iron apparel he wore for his ride. 

However, was rough on the reptile’s inside. 

That dinosaur presently lay down and died, 

And honor was thus satisfied. 

But Gilbert no longer was present to care. 

So hesitate God to disturb with your prayer — 

He might grant your wishes, but then how you fare 
Is your, and no other's affair! 


— L. Sprague de Camp 



Pamela Sargent is a graduate student in ancient philosophy. This, 
her second published story, is about a post-holocaust university, 
a place that should have been an island of hope and inquiry in a 
country decimated by plague, but which had a mysterious disease 
of its own . . . 
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Marina Kaliapin awoke at 
around seven o'clock on an au- 
tumn morning feeling as though 
someone had shot a bullet into her 
brain and Novocaine into her 
mouth. She and Steve Meierstein 
had been in charge of last night’s 
beer brewing, and Marina regret- 
ted having sampled so much of 
the vile brew; she suspected that 
Steve was probably undergoing 
similar torment for his over- 
indulgence. 

I just hope those bastards ap- 
preciate it, she thought as she sat 
up and placed her feet on the cold 
tile floor beside her bed. If they 
don’t all get bombed Friday, it 
won’t be my fault, or Steve’s. 
Well, I’m not going near the stuff 
Friday, the 'hell with them. 


Marina got up and walked over 
to her window. She gazed at the 
wheat . and corn growing in the 
courtyard five stories below, shud- 
dered when she recalled that she 
had harvest duty that coming Sun- 
day, and shuddered again when 
she remembered that she had an 
eight o’clock class this very morn- 
ing. 

*l’d better get my damned show 
on the road,** she said to the wall 
as she got a clean towel and wash- 
cloth out of her bureau drawer. 
Marina opened her door and am- 
bled down the hallway to the lav- 
atory. She was in no mood to talk 
to anyone; one of the reasons she 
had chosen to live on the fifth 
floor was that most of the girls 
were on the first two stories of the 
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dormitory, thus she had more 
privacy. It was with a feehng of 
dismay that she discovered Sarah 
Milo, wide awake and grinning as 
usual, standing in front of one of 
the bathroom mirrors. 

“Hey, Mari, how’s the beer 
coming?” Sarah shrieked, thus 
sending another bullet through 
Marina’s brain. 

“God, Sarah, you’ll wake up the 
whole damn dorm. It’s okay, you 
can all get plowed Friday, but you 
better ask Morty about the pot.” 
Marina began looking under the 
sinks for the pails of water that 
should have been there, but were 
not. 

“How the hell am I supposed to 
wash up before class when that 
damn Marcia Donovan doesn’t get 
up and get water?” Marina asked. 
“Every time it’s her turn, she sleeps 
until there’s cold martinis in hell.” 

“She had some trouble with 
Gerry last night, you know,” Sar- 
ah answered while brushing her 
long blonde hair. “She’s not feel- 
ing too happy, she was up late and 
all, crying and stuff.” 

“That dumb broad always has 
trouble with somebody. Why 
doesn’t she just sleep with him 
and get it over with anyway?” 

“Well, she has problems, you 
know, with sex and things,” Sarah 
replied. “It’s hard for her to get 
used to things, you know.” 

“It’s easy for everybody else, I 
suppose,” Marina said. “Well, I’ll 
be damned if I’ll go get the water. 
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I’ll just have to go to class and 
stink.” 

“Somebody told me the admin- 
istration didn’t want us having 
grass on Friday,” Sarah said in a 
conspiratorial tone. “They don’t, 
well, like how it looks, you know.” 

“Dear God, who cares? Those 
twelve dumb clods in town? They 
never come on campus, and what 
can the administration do to us?” 
Marina sat on the window sill and 
began to comb her hair. “I feel 
like cutting my eight o’clock.” 

“What is it?” 

“Chaucer with Gavenda. I 
really care.” Sarah stopped smil- 
ing; 

“We have to care, Marina,” she 
said softly. “Who else will?” 

Marina carefully walked 
around the crops in the courtyard 
on the way to her class. She, with 
equivalent caution, avoided look- 
ing in the direction of the athletic 
fields where, underneath small 
mounds of earth, lay the bodies of 
more than three-fourths of her 
former classmates, the ever-cheer- 
ful, happy-go-lucky class of ’82, 
surely the most outgoing class that 
had ever hit the campus of good 
old State. Marina trudged along 
with her Chaucer volume, remem- 
bered that she had not read the 
Nun’s Tale, and decided in that 
instant that she would not attend 
class that morning. She trudged 
on, her heavy legs carrying her 
torso past the classroom building 
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and past the science tower and 
through the few trees the state leg- 
islature had in times past allotted 
money for in order to beautify the 
growing and expanding campus of 
the State University, and then 
Marina arrived at the hill over- 
looking the athletic fields, and she 
did what she had not done for as 
long a time as she cared to remem- 
ber: she gazed upon the graveyard 
of the class of ’82, and the classes 
of ’79, ’80, and ’81, and the grad- 
uate students, and the faculty, and 
the administration; the graveyard 
of the ever-expanding State Uni- 
versity. 

Marina Kaliapin had arrived on 
campus in 1978 with about three 
trunks filled with what Seventeen 
had called **the campus gear of the 
year,” along with two thousand 
other freshmen who were, in vary- 
ing degrees, anxious to improve 
their minds, or at least to obtain 
the piece of parchment that would 
guarantee their entrance into the 
ever-burgeoning but high-paying 
bureaucracies of the United States 
of America. She and two thousand 
others had spent a month cutting 
their share of classes and smoking 
their share of pot and doing their 
best to break the rules of the repres- 
sive administrators who had con- 
trolled the campus, and others like 
it, since the early 1970’s, until, in 
late October, large numbers of the 
ever-fun-loving class of 1982, and 
large numbers of upperclassmen, 


and large numbers of faculty, and 
large numbers of citizens of the 
state and of the United States and 
of the world began to sicken, 
vomit, hemorrhage, die, and pu- 
trefy; and those that survived dug 
the graves, and then the mass 
graves, and once in a while 
stopped to ask why? and how? and 
because he who seeks will find, 
they found their answer. They 
traced their answer to the biolog- 
ical research laboratories and 
those who would kill their fellows 
in order to conquer them and to 
those who either in ignorance or 
by design had decided to save 
their fellows from the Commu- 
nists and the Imperialists and the 
Revisionists and had, indeed, done 
so; and through the mercy of God 
or perhaps an unforeseen immu- 
nity, some lived on still, to salvage 
and go forward. 

Marina Kaliapin had been sal- 
vaged to go forward. 

Marina sat, gazing upon the 
mottled surface of the athletic 
fields and asked herself for the 
one hundredth time why she had 
remained with the one hundred 
members of the class of ’82 long 
after those with any sense had be- 
come dropouts, in one way or an- 
other, and answered her own 
question with the memory of her 
return home to her parents’ rotting 
bodies and her little brother’s 
screams of suffering and finally 
death. She had fled, back to the 
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campus, as had one hundred other 
freshmen; fled from the stench of 
the mass crematoria and from the 
sickened, roaming psychopaths 
with pus streaming from their eye- 
lids and knives held in fingers 
with no nails as they sought to kill 
those who would live when they 
must die. Marina had fled, and 
found along with the members of 
the ever-so-decimated class of '82, 
about two hundred other students 
and thirty faculty members who 
sought to continue, to seek out 
knowledge, to go forward boldly, 
allowing each to become all he is 
capable of being. She had again 
submitted to the admonishings of 
the six surviving administrators, 
and had accepted, as had the oth- 
ers, the new required courses of 
the curriculum, and had spent 
three years, including summer ses- 
sions, learning about Aristotle and 
wheat-growing and quantum me- 
chanics and animal husbandry 
and German romanticism and 
Chaucer and totalitarian political 
systems. 

She would be amply rewarded. 

Marina Kaliapin would receive 
her B.A. that June. 

Marina watched as the small 
herd of cattle began to wander 
onto the athletic fields to graze. 
The cows nibbled at the brown 
bits of grass over the bodies of 
Sam Leibowitz and Peggy Shand- 
ler and Professor Seymour and 
JeflFrey Browning and Doug Ko- 
rovis and Mira Alluva and Dr. 


Steinhardt and Chris Permaneder 
and the rest of the never-ex- 
panding State University. 

Marina Kaliapin began to 
scream and tear at her face with 
her nails and tear at her hair with 
her hands, and she kept screaming 
until Steve Meierstein had run to 
the hill and grabbed hold of her 
arms, and Dr. Granger had ar- 
rived and slapped her and finally 
inserted a hypodermic needle into 
Marina’s chubby arm in order to 
administer a drug which would, 
perhaps, mercifully relieve poor 
Marina temporarily of the guilt 
and shame and torment she felt 
for still being alive. 

Marina awoke and stared at the 
greyish-white ceiling of the stu- 
dent infirmary and felt with her 
hands the marks upon her face. 
She groaned softly but did not at- 
tempt to sit up. She turned her 
head and saw Steve sitting on the 
bed next to the one she was oc- 
cupying. 

''Hey, Mari. You look like hell. 
What did you do, shoot some- 
thing? You haven’t been in the 
chem labs again, have you?” 

Marina groaned again and 
turned away. 

"No, Steve, I haven’t been in 
the chem labs. I haven’t been near 
them for a year.” 

"Then what’s up?” 

"Nothing’s up. I’ll sleep for a 
while and get out of here.” 

"You won’t.” 
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‘1 have to, Steve, I have a ge- 
netics test next week/' 

‘Tou won't because Dr. Gran- 
ger'll want to talk to you. He 
thinks you're crazy, probably." 

''Oh, God, what do I have to 
talk to a shrink for, anyway. Who 
needs Granger? If we aren't nuts 
by now, then we're all crazy to 
begin with." 

Steve Meierstein got up and be- 
gan to pace back and forth. When 
he spoke again, it was in tones of 
controlled anger. 

"Go ahead, Mari, you don't 
care about the university or learn- 
ing anything or even graduating. 
You're just going to go around 
feeling sorry for yourself and blow 
your whole senior year." 

'"Oh, dear Jesus, I'm going to 
blow my whole damned senior 
year." Marina giggled. "Every- 
thing's blown to hell and gone 
and — " Marina stopped speaking 
when she saw Steve staring at her 
blankly and uncomprehendingly. 

Dr. Granger came into Ma- 
rina's room about an hour after 
Steve Meierstein had left. Marina 
stared at Dr. Granger for a few 
seconds, hating him suddenly with 
great intensity, hating him be- 
cause he was short and had a pot 
belly and was stupid, at least to 
Marina's way of thinking. When 
Dr. Granger pulled up a chair and 
sat at the foot of the bed upon 
which Marina was lying, she de- 
cided that hating such an igno- 


ramus was a waste of time. She 
looked at the ceihng and ignored 
him until he began to speak. 

"Marina, I've been worried 
about you lately. You've lost inter- 
est in your studies and Steve tells 
me you don't even seem to care 
about graduating." 

"Steve is an idiot." 

"Look, Marina, you're one of 
our best students. Mr. Gavenda 
told me that you started out doing 
well in Chaucer this term, but 
now you just come to class and sit 
in silence, acting contemptuous of 
everybody or snickering during 
discussion." 

Marina said nothing for a few 
seconds, remembering how Ga- 
venda had awkwardly made love 
to her on the floor of his office, 
panting and puffing like a gorilla, 
and how he had spent the hour 
afterward in panic, thinking that 
the administration might find out. 
Worse than that, he was also stu- 
pid, as far as Marina was con- 
cerned. 

"Wouldn't you, doctor?" she 
said finally. "Wouldn't you sneer 
if you were taking Chaucer and 
the prof came into class with a 
modern English translation and 
the whole class just sat there dis- 
cussing the obvious? Or if you 
went to genetics and all the prof 
did was tell you a lot of simple 
crap you knew from high school? 
Anything I learn I have to do on 
my own time. This place is an 
idiot factory." 
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“Marina, you must realize that 
most of the students aren’t at your 
level.” 

Marina sat up suddenly. “Dr. 
Granger,” she hissed, “you know 
goddamn well that when I got 
here freshman year there were 
kids ten times smarter than I here, 
and they’re not all out under the 
field. I think some of them are giv- 
ing up because it’s all so damned 
stupid, I mean, sitting here and 
pretending were scholars. They 
can’t be dumb. Look at Reiko 
Nishimoto, she came here with ev- 
ery scholarship around to study 
engineering, and now she claims 
she can’t figure out how to get the 
water pipes in the dorms working 
so we don’t have to get the stuff 
upstairs in buckets. Hell, she used 
to fix things for fun before the 
maintenance men would get there. 
She could damn well figure it out, 
but she probably just thinks it’s 
just as easy to use pails.” 

Dr. Granger said nothing. 

“Even the profs don’t care any 
more. I wanted to do senior inde- 
pendent work on the Song of Ro- 
landy and Mr. Cotton said his Old 
French wasn’t good enough for 
him to advise me on it. That’s why 
I’m doing that dumb thing on 
Hemingway; at least it’s easy and 
why should I care? Cotton used to 
teach Old French, for God’s sake.” 

Dr. Granger cleared his throat. 
“Marina, you know that all of us 
here have had to do more work on 
practicahties, hke crop-growing. 
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and looking out for the cattle and 
sheep. Mr. Cotton is working on 
the chicken coop, and he and the 
others have been very busy. It’s 
quite possible that they may not 
give as much time as they used to 
to their scholarly pursuits.” 

“Come on, doctor,” shouted 
Marina, “you don’t forget all your 
Old French after studying it for 
thirty years just because you’re 
working on a chicken coop.” 

Dr. Granger remained silent 
for a few seconds. Then he stood 
up. He appeared quite distressed. 
“Marina, I think you should rest 
here today. You can go back to the 
dorms tonight if you like, but I 
want to see you in the morning, 
first thing. I must discuss a few 
things with you, and I haven’t 
time now. Do you understand?” 

“You bet,” said Marina, lying 
down again. Dr. Granger left. Ma- 
rina was not distressed by what 
the doctor had told her to do. It 
seemed totally irrelevant anyway. 
The whole campus was loaded 
with fools. 

Marina Kaliapin had no in- 
tention of remaining on the 
campus. 

Marina had left the infirmary 
and gone back to her dormitory 
room while most of the people on 
campus were sleeping. She had 
packed an old knapsack with some 
canned goods and a carton of stale 
cigarettes she and Steve Meier- 
stein had found in one of the 0I4 
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houses in town. She then dressed 
in an old sweater, slacks, and a 
light fall coat, and left the dor- 
mitory. By dawn, she was on the 
superhighway running past the 
campus, on her way into town. 
She walked along one of the white 
dotted lines, trying to avoid the 
rocks and rubble, stepping over the 
large cracks in the highway. 

Marina Kaliapin met no traffic. 

She walked into town at around 
seven o’clock and saw only an old 
man standing in the doorway of 
an A & P grocery store. There ap- 
peared to be no groceries inside. 
She walked further, to the old 
Army and Navy store, pushed 
open the door, and went inside. 
She had been there only a few sec- 
onds when the old man she had 
seen by the A & P walked inside 
also. 

‘Tou damn kids think you can 
walk in and steal everything that 
ain’t nailed dovioi.” 

‘‘Hardly,” Marina said haugh- 
tily, “I came in to purchase a can- 
teen and some water, if the fau- 
cets here are in order.” 

The old man began chuckling 
so heartily that he seemed on the 
verge of wheezing. “That’s pretty 
good, and I suppose you got 
money for it.” He chuckled even 
harder. “Good money, even.” 

“Not at all,” said Marina. “I 
can offer you an excellent trade.” 
She dug into her knapsack and 
pulled out the carton of cigarettes. 
“Will these make it worth your 


while?” She waved the carton in 
front of the old man, who eyed 
them hungrily. 

“Where’d you get those?” the 
old man asked. “They’re all gone. 
Stole ’em from some house, I bet.” 

“What do you care?” said Ma- 
rina. She tossed them to the old 
man, who reached out and barely 
managed to catch them. “Give me 
that big canteen over there and fill 
it up, please.” The old man am- 
bled toward the rest room in the 
back of the store, holding the can- 
teen Marina had indicated. “By 
the way,” Marina shouted after 
him, “don’t try any smart stuff 
with your damn Bowie knife. I 
haven’t got any more cigarettes, 
but I’ve got a switchblade.” The 
old man growled and disappeared 
into the rest room. Marina lis- 
tened carefully, but could hear 
nothing more than the running of 
water and the banging of the can- 
teen against the side of the sink. 
The old man returned with the 
canteen, handed it to Marina, 
then tore open the carton of ciga- 
rettes and put the packets into his 
coat pockets. 

Marina left the store, turned 
down the street and started to 
walk south. She walked until she 
reached an old gas station just out- 
side of the town. She put down 
her knapsack, sat down beside it, 
and drank from her canteen. 

As Marina was drinking, a Ne- 
gro child came out of the garage of 
the service station and seated him- 
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self next to her. He looked around 
ten years old, but could have been 
older. He was very thin and prob- 
ably undernourished. Marina 
looked over at him, and he gave 
her a toothy grin. 

‘‘Where you goin*?” he asked. 

“South,” Marina answered, “to 
the city.” 

“Man!” shouted the boy. “Oh, 
Jesus, you don’t wanna go there!” 
He chuckled and grinned some 
more. 

“What do you know, you’re just 
a kid.” 

“I just got outta there,” the boy 
said. He stopped grinning. “Crazy 
people there, ma’am,” he said 
softly. “I know. I live there. I take 
messages from this old guy there 
to the college, you know the col- 
lege?” 

“Yeah, I know it,” Marina said. 

“The old guy gives me food and 
puts me up when I’m in the city. 
He gets it from all them old ware- 
houses. He gave me a gun too.” 
The boy took out a gun from un- 
der his shirt and flourished it. 
“That way I can shoot the crazy 
nuts, they give me trouble.” He 
looked up at Marina, frowning. 
“And the ones that ain’t crazy are 
dumb. The old guy, he gives me 
tests, on arithmetic and history’ 
and some crazy tests to see if I’m 
dumb. The old guy says I’m 
smart.” The boy giggled and put 
his gun away. 

“I have to go there, kid,” Ma- 
rina said. 


‘Tou gonna get killed if you do. 
Now me, I know my way around.” 
The boy looked up at Marina and 
his eyes gleamed. 

“Look, kid, I don’t have any- 
thing to give you. I’m just asking 
you if I can go along with you.” 

“You can, too. You can give me 
something.” The boy got up and 
looked at his feet. He kicked at a 
pebble. “I don’t want you thinkin’ 
I’m weird, but I had a sister once; 
she was crazy, always tellin’ me 
stories like about knights. She got 
’em out of books.” He looked war- 
ily up at Marina. ‘Tou now them 
stories?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“The old guy don’t, and I can’t 
read too good still. You tell me 
them stories and I’ll help you in 
the city.” 

Marina coughed and then swal- 
lowed. She looked over at the boy 
and smiled. “I’ll be delighted,” she 
said. 

The boy jumped up and began 
to dance around Marina. He let 
out a wild yell. “Hey, man, I’m a 
knight doing battle and you be the 
lady, okay?” 

“Yeah. My name’s Marina.” 

“I even got a knight’s name. 
Betcha didn’t know that.” 

“Which one?” 

“Percival. My ma named me 
that.” 

Marina got up and she and the 
boy began to walk south. She be- 
gan to tell Percival, at his request, 
the story of Sir Gawaine and the 
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Green Knight, the story his sister 
had begun to tell him before she 
died. 

It took Marina and Percival 
three days to reach the outskirts of 
the city; they slept in abandoned 
service stations along the way as 
Marina was afraid of entering any 
of the few houses they saw. 
When they reached the edge of 
one of the suburbs surrounding 
the city that had once been the 
home of two million people, they 
stayed in a house that Percival 
had used before. They got up at 
dawn and began the walk towards 
the city, Percival guiding Marina 
through the streets in best repair. 

The city seemed empty of life. 
Marina thought it reasonable to 
suppose that any survivors who 
still had their wits about them af- 
ter the plague might have as- 
sumed, as she had, that their best 
chance for survival lay in trying to 
get out and into the country. It 
also seemed reasonable to think 
that any who had stayed might 
have moved into the luxury apart- 
ments and hotels near the center 
of the city, or near the warehouses 
stocked with canned foods, and 
that these were the places to 
avoid. The pipes that supplied the 
city with water must still be in 
repair, Marina thought, or there 
would be no one left. Several tene- 
ments were either crumbling no- 
ticeably or had completely col- 
lapsed. Refuse of all kinds, some 


of it undoubtedly years old, lit- 
tered the streets. Marina won- 
dered how many people were left. 

They reached the center of the 
city at around noon, but saw no 
one. 

''Where are all the crazy nuts?” 
Marina asked. 

"They're hiding. They know 
me, except the stupids sometimes 
forget. The old guy, he's three 
blocks down.” The two continued 
to walk. Percival silently indicated 
with his gun the building in 
which his old friend lived. "The 
old guy's a doctor,” he said softly. 
"So they leave him alone, in case 
they get sick. But they come after 
me sometimes.” 

"Hey, nigger boy!” Marina 
jumped. Percival quickly swung 
around and fired in the direction 
of the shout. Marina saw a body 
crumple to the pavement. Then 
she saw three men, about fifty feet 
away, begin to run toward herself 
and Percival. The boy fired again 
and hit one in the leg. The other 
two retreated. 

"Come on,” he shouted at Ma- 
rina, and began to run. Marina 
ran too, puffing at the exertion, 
her heavy, muscular legs churn- 
ing. They ran until they reached 
,the building in which, apparently, 
Percival’s friend lived. Marina col- 
lapsed inside the door. 

"Hey, Percy.” Marina looked 
up. An old woman stood in the 
lobby. Only her outline was visible 
to Marina as the woman stood in a 
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corner, but even so Marina could 
see that she was at least six feet 
tall. 

'That's only old Mary, she's 
just dumb," Percival said. Mary 
held up a stethoscope. 

"Where'd you get that?" 
shouted Percival. 

"The doctor, he wouldn't let me 
have his toy," Mary sobbed. Ma- 
rina got up. Mary began to cry, 
silently. 

"Go up and see him, go on, 
number two on the third," Per- 
cival said. He was staring at some 
stains on the front of the big 
woman’s wrinkled dress. Marina 
began to hurry up the stairs. She 
got to the third floor and opened 
the door that Percival had in- 
dicated. She saw the frail body of 
an elderly man on the floor. His 
face was purple and his head was 
covered with blood. 

Marina screamed. Still scream- 
ing, she ran out the door and to 
the stairs. "Percival!" she 
screamed. "Percival!" Below she 
heard an inhuman cry and then 
two revolver shots. She ran down 
the stairs to the first floor and saw 
Mary's body, crumpled in the cor- 
ner. Percival had fled. Marina ran 
to the door. "Percival!" she 
screamed down the street. There 
was no answer. 

She turned back inside and 
suddenly became very sick in the 
lobby. 

An hour later, Marina went 


back up to the third floor and to 
number two. She stared at the 
frail body on the floor. The blood 
on the old man's head had dried, 
and his tongue, which hung out of 
one side of his mouth, was black 
and swollen. She noted this ab- 
stractedly; then she carefully 
stepped over the body and looked 
at the late doctor’s desk. 

Marina noted that the doctor 
had been a very tidy person. She 
noted that he had a few books, 
neatly stacked, on human in- 
telligence and psychology. She 
noted that he had what appeared 
to be tests stacked neatly in a cor- 
ner of the desk, along with a few 
carefully plotted graphs next to 
the tests. 

Marina Kaliapin noted that 
there was a sealed letter in the 
center of the desk. 

The letter was addressed to Dr. 
Herman Granger of the State Uni- 
versity. 

She picked up the letter and 
stared at it for a few minutes be- 
fore she began to laugh, she 
laughed loudly, chuckled as she 
stepped over the body on the floor, 
giggled as she closed the door to 
number two. She then sat down 
on the floor and looked at the let- 
ter and then opened it. 

Dear Herman, 

I received your last letter a 
month ago, and Percy has already 
delivered mine by now. He'll give 
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this one to you around the end of 
October, with any other data I 
have by then. I think the boy 
needs some rest, so that's why I 
can't send it sooner. 

As for the five subjects, I can 
now give you this information. I 
hadn't tested Mr. Stewart since 
last May, and he has left the city, 
but I managed to have him check 
in before he left. His average I.Q. 
scores showed a further decline, 
which I expected, but the decline 
was much greater than I thought 
it would be. I'll send along some 
graphs and some more precise 
info, but roughly this is it. He's in 
the 80 to 100 range now, emotion- 
ally he's at the stage of a 10 to 
12 yr. old. He said he's going back 
to Cornell, he just wants to see 
Cayuga Lake again and maybe 
look up some old profs, if they're 
still around. He apologized for 
leaving, oddly enough. I guess he 
hates to diminish my practice. Su- 
san Balfour came out about the 
same, her total decrease for the 
past yr. has only been from 120 to 
the 90-100 range, but in most re- 
spects she seems and acts about 
the same, and seems to bear out 
your findings with the college 
kids. The young ones don't seem 
to deteriorate as fast, and some of 
us older ones too, I guess. I 
haven't seen Jerome Bagdasarian 
or Bill Mitchell, so nothing new 
there. Mary Fucillo is now at the 
stage of a five yr. old and I've 
noted a few temper tantrums from 


that quarter. Why she should have 
gone so much faster than the oth- 
ers I don't know, and it's dis- 
tressing to me to see my old nurse 
go like that. She is still coming in 
every morning to “handle my ap- 
pointments." I usually give her the 
blood pressure apparatus to play 
with and it keeps her occupied. 

Herman I wish to hell I could 
find something to go on. I did a 
couple more autopsies, still noth- 
ing, and nothing on any other tests 
I did on some of my patients. I've 
been feeling pretty morbid lately, 
wondering why we didn't all die. I 
have theorized, as you might have 
yourself, that we all must have 
gotten a combination of different 
bacilli, virus, and chem. sub- 
stances. That seems to be the only 
explanation for the plague hitting 
everywhere, and with such varied 
symptoms, if I recall the early 
broadcasts correctly. I guess we'll 
never know why all the labs 
seemed to go at once and why no 
one had an antidote. But this 
mind deterioration. I’m sure that 
is related to only one of these sub- 
stances, something maybe de- 
signed to weaken a country gradu- 
ally, and virulent as hell. Percy 
brought me a communication from 
Watnick at the labs downstate, 
but Watnick's mind is going and 
he can make no use at all of that 
equipment there. His last letter 
bordered on gibberish. So far all 
you and I can see is a steady dete- 
rioration of the rational functions 
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of the mind, and no physiological 
basis for it that’s at all apparent. 

Pardon my rambling, Herman, 
and forgive an old man his 
thoughts. Percy is still doing well, 
although he doesn’t test at a gen- 
ius level any more, poor boy. I am 
sorry to hear about your findings 
on those nine children, the two yr. 
old in particular, but maybe some 
other children the students have 
won’t be subnormal. Probably a 
frail hope, but you never know. So 
far I, like you, notice no deteriora- 
tion in other brain functions. 

I’ve got to stop writing now, 
Herman. Sorry too say. I’m still 
not strong enough to join you at 
the univ., but I’m not getting any 
younger and I am needed here. I 
noted that it takes me longer to do 
the test you sent but I wouldn’t 
want to base too much on that, 
after all I’m an old man and knew 
all the answers anyway really, so I 
might have been bored. I have a 
little trouble memory-wise though. 
Am looking forward to your next 
letter. 

Your friend, 

Eliot Moravsik 

Marina Kalipin folded up the 
letter to Dr. Granger and put it 
back into the envelope. She got up 
and walked down the stairs to the 
lobby of the building. As she was 
in the process of hoisting her 
knapsack to her shoulders, she 
heard a noise in the doorway. She 
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dropped the knapsack and swung 
around quickly, her hand on her 
switchblade. 

Percival stood in the doorway. 
He held his gun close to his body 
and stared at her with his large 
brown eyes. 

“Are you stayin’, Marina?” he 
asked. 

“I have a letter to deliver.” 

“That’s my job, you know.” 

Marina went over to Percival 
and knelt beside him. “Percival, 
I’m from the university. I don’t 
even know why I came here, but I 
have to go back. Look, there’s a lot 
of profs there, and they can teach 
you stuff. I’m a lit major and I can 
tell you all the stories about the 
knights and you can read them in 
the library if you come along, hon- 
est.” 

Percival nodded solemnly at 
Marina. He said nothing for a few 
seconds, then replied, “We better 
leave in the night. Most of the 
nuts are sleepin’ then.” Percival 
looked in the direction of Mary’s 
body, and then back to the girl. 
He glared defiantly. “I ain’t no 
crybaby,” he announced. 

“I know,” she said. 

Marina Kaliapin returned to 
the campus with Percival a few 
days later, late in the evening. She 
went to the infirmary with the boy 
and waited in Dr. Granger’s office 
while the doctor put Percival to 
bed in one of the wards. When 
the doctor returned, she pulled 
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the letter out of her knapsack and 
thew it on his desk. Dr. Granger 
picked it up. 

‘Tou read it, didn't you," he 
said softly. She nodded. 

'Then you know." 

'Teah." 

“Marina, why did you leave?" 

“Everything was so damned un- 
real. I mean it didn't seem that 
anyone was doing anything con- 
structive here and I thought 
maybe oflF-campus it would be — " 
She broke off. “Hell, what can you 
do anyway," she finished listlessly. 

Dr. Granger did not speak. 

“Doctor, what's the point? Why 
should I study stuff that I’ll forget 
anyway when my brain rots? 
You're never going to find out 
what’s wrong." 

“Marina, Eliot and I may acci- 
dentally fall across an answer, or 
Dr. Watnick downstate, he's the 
real expert." 

“Watnick's crazy now and 
Eliot's dead," Marina said. 

Dr. Granger stared. He folded 
his arm across his desk and buried 
his head in it. Marina walked over 
to the window and looked out at 
the campus. Dr. Granger looked 
up. 

“Marina, even if you do, well, 
forget, you can learn things for 
a little while. We can preserve 
what's in the library, and keep the 
student papers, in case — " Dr. 
Granger paused. 

“And in fifty years no one will 
even be able to read them," Ma- 


rina said. She stopped talking and 
remained silent. 

She began to wonder how long 
it would take for her mind to de- 
teriorate. 

Graduation ceremonies took 
place in June, as was traditional. 
Several students had spent much 
time hand-lettering the one hun- 
dred bachelors' degrees of arts and 
science which were to be awarded. 

The ceremonies took place on 
the hill overlooking the athletic 
fields. The one hundred graduates 
sat upon the lawn, dressed in their 
best, the other students sat around 
them where they pleased, most of 
them remembering their own 
graduation ceremonies and a few 
looking forward to the time that 
they would graduate. Father 
Thaddeus had kindly come on 
campus from town to deliver the 
benediction, and everyone agreed 
that Dean Melling had given one 
of the better graduation addresses 
of recent years. The students ap- 
plauded the passage where the 
kindly dean had stressed the 
beauty of knowledge, and a few 
cheered when he mentioned that 
six new students who had emi- 
grated to the campus from other 
parts of the state had decided to 
begin the pursuit of wisdom at 
dear old State in the summer. Of 
course, everyone regretted that so 
few majors were offered, but with 
six new students, and most of this 
year's graduating class deciding to 
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do graduate work, hope for ex- 
pansion in the future became a 
possibility. 

Mr. Cooke of the mathematics 
department awarded the degrees 
to the graduates. 

Marina Kahapin had graduated 
with highest honors. 

At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, the other students rushed 
over to congratulate the graduates. 
Many of them were looking for- 
ward to the day's festivities, which 
included a reception in the faculty 
lounge and a party that evening in 
the married students’ dormitory. 
Marina, of course, received many 
congratulations for she was, after 
all, one of the brightest students 
and seemed destined to make her 
mark on the world. 

Excitedly, students discussed 
their future plans. 

heard Mr. Gavenda asked 
you to assist him in his teaching, 
Mari,” Reiko Nishimoto gushed. 


“I wish I knew all that stuff about 
lit.” 

'‘Are you going for a doctorate, 
Mari?” Sarah Milo asked. "I’m 
lucky they let me in part-time for 
a master’s, and Jim has to work in 
the stables full-time or he can’t 
stay. What’ll you speciahze in?” 

Marina Kahapin slowly smiled. 
"I’m going to do medieval lit,” she 
rephed. She detached herself from 
the crowd of well-wishers, caught 
sight of Percival, and waved. He 
waved back vigorously. 

At the far end of the athletic 
fields, the small herd of cattle 
grazed contentedly. Beyond them, 
the decaying superhighway ran 
past the campus. Two cows had 
wandered from the rest of the 
herd onto the superhighway, and 
they were busily inspecting the 
clumps of grass that had grown 
through the cracks in the asphalt. 
In the middle of the fields, a few 
sheep chomped at the grass. 




FILMS 


Baird Searles 


BENEATH THE PLANET OF THE 
APES 

(20th Century-Fox) 

Beneath the Planet of the Apes 
is less fortunate than its pre- 
decessor, Planet of the Apes,, 
which opened just before 2001, 
and which did not get the licks it 
deserved in the general brouhaha 
surrounding the Kubrick film. 
The sequel, however, is fair game 
now that we have nothing good to 
shout about. It shares all the 
faults of the first film, without 
even the small credit due the first 
for slight originality. 

BtPotA begins with the last ten 
minutes of Pot A. Again Charlton 
Heston rides off with Nova (Miss 
Stellar Flash in the Pan of 1968), 
and discovers he is on the Earth of 
the Future rather than Some 
Other Planet where the anthro- 
poids speak excellent English; this 
discovery via a half-buried Statue 
of Liberty. Riding on, he dis- 
appears in a flash of fake fire, and 
Nova, who is making a habit of it, 
discovers James Franciscus, an- 
other astronaught (sic) who slid 
through the same time warp. They 
repeat the adventures of the first 
film almost chase by chase, wind- 


ing up in a petrified underground 
New York City (the big laugh is a 
“New York is a Summer Festival” 
sign) inhabited by crazed mutants 
who wear human masks which 
when removed reveal faces hke 
anatomical blood stream charts. 
These unfortunates have Mental 
Powers, make war with the in- 
telligent simians, and worship a 
live doomsday bomb. Here we find 
Heston again, who obviously has a 
one-week-work-only clause in his 
contract, and in a final shootout 
the whole thing goes up via the 
bomb; a relief, I should think, for 
all concerned. 

The only positive notes are an 
appealing performance by Kim 
Hunter as a lady chimpanzee sci- 
entist, and the beautifully con- 
ceived non-human artifacts, archi- 
tecture, and costumes of the 
simian civilization, both repeats 
from the original. Otherwise it's 
downhill all the way, with Fran- 
ciscus giving an uncanny Heston 
imitation throughout, the under- 
ground city looking like a class in 
creative papier-mache, and all 
logic thrown to the winds. An 
unabashed attempt to cash in on 
the commercial success of Planet 
of the Apes, the sad thing is that it 
will probably succeed. 
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DflindR. BtificA ('raATfflGH-up BLUE DAY . . March 1968; 
(a scare in time. Sept. 1968) again demonstrates his talent 
with a short-short that is somewhere between poetry and pe- 
tition of complaint: a unique style and a powerful story. 


Tough Rocks and Hard Stones 

by David R. Bunch 


Every morning at about 
alarm time he thought of the 
rocks. It would hit him like a stab. 
But there was no one to tell him if 
the tower pile of rocks would hold 
that day, no one to inform him if 
in the sky or in the piled-up 
mounds of time or In the trick- 
mind of a whim-God that day 
some action might be caused, some 
little crumbly bit of a chip or sliv- 
er going perhaps that might set 
the whole thing moving down. 

So he went on under the threat 
always of the rocks falling, and he 
did what he could. He dressed 
neatly. He polished his shoes often 
enough. He whistled a tune when 
he thought it the right thing to do 
to let everyone within hearing dis- 
tance think of him as nonchalant. 


Under the surface though, on one 
side of him at all times, have no 
doubt of it, he was an eager bea- 
ver! And he was properly defer- 
ential to the boss and all the 
boss’s children and all the boss’s 
friends, and, oh! how it all suc- 
ceeded! He was successful at the 
business. 

Yet there was no one to whom 
to tell the story of the rocks. Truly 
no one. Except the mirror maybe. 
Sometimes he talked to the mirror 
in the still and stopped night, in 
the more than aloneness, the truly 
bradded-down loneliness, of his 
own room. Checking an appear- 
ance, a countenance, his honesty 
sometimes, he would tell the mir- 
ror that there were some rocks 
about ready to fall. And the mir- 
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ror would acknowledge back usu- 
ally, after a while, and say, *Tes, 
truly, truly, there are some rocks 
about to fall.— Some might say 
you are crazy to think that about 
rocks. But though I am merely a 
mirror, I reflect what I see. I 
think there are some rocks, and if 
they’re not falhng now, surely 
they will. Just you wait!” 

He didn’t know whether he felt 
better or worse after these talks 
with the mirror. But at least it’s 
nice to know you’re not crazy, if 
even just from the confirmation of 
a mirror saying it that you are not. 

One time, long ago, after just a 
tiny few drinks on the way home 
from a big conference on business, 
he had tried to talk with his vnfe. 
It had all seemed possible on the 
way home from a big conference 
on business, after just the tiny few 
drinks, to talk with the wife about 
these rocks. But once there and 
started, with the drinks dying and 
her glaring, it wasn’t so easy to 
make headway with the story of 
the rocks to the wife. It had soon 
begun to seem silly. He remem- 
bered she had said first, “Drunk! 
Come home drunk! Son of a bitch! 
My husband, the father and sup)- 
port of little children, comes home 
drunk.” 

But near the end of the confer- 
ence she had said, “About the first 
week we were married, remem- 
ber? I told you, you silly fouled-up 
bastard, that you needed a psy- 
chiatrist. Remember?*' Then she 
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had chortled in a little victory that 
kind of crow-chortle he had come 
to loathe. 

His daughters were no better, 
really, in the long run than the 
hard-rock spouse, old battle-axe 
ball-and-stones-and-chain. At first, 
when the two were tiny, growing 
up, he had had high hopes and 
tall expectations that they would 
be different and more under- 
standing about the rocks. Only 
mostly, for refinement, he called 
them stones when he talked of 
them to his daughters. Sometimes 
he would say, getting home from 
work dead-tired, entirely dis- 
illusioned, altogether hollowed-out 
in thought and with that big near- 
emptiness that felt puffy and 
filled with spider web all around 
his heart place, “The stones were 
real heavy today down there, and 
tough — hard to lift and hard to 
break.” When the girls, his daugh- 
ters, still had their baby fat, some- 
times they would seem to identify 
with this talk of stones by their 
father — hard to lift and hard to 
break. They might even laugh and 
say, “Poor Daddy, his stones are 
tough.” But later they grew sophis- 
ticated about it all and they would 
just say, “Mama, Daddy’s just 
lazy, isn’t he? Doesn’t hke to go to 
work to make money for us to buy 
nice things. Goes down to an air- 
conditioned office all day, sits on 
his behind, and then complains 
about it. Isn’t he a nut!?” 

Came a year then he turned 
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thin, though the rocks were still 
unfallen, so far as anyone knew. 
His wife said, ‘‘How nice! Now 
you can wear those after-six natu- 
ral-drape suits and look thin, not 
potty, with me at night when we 
go for steaks after you’ve taken me 
to an entertainment.” His daugh- 
ters said, ‘‘Daddy’s just as thin- 
gutty and drawn-out looking as 
our very own boyfriends up at our 
colleges. Only he’s got the big ad- 
vantage on them going for him of 
having those iron-gray temples 
turning white. And he’s pale too, 
more than they are.” 

They found him in his little 
bed one morning in the little room 
that he slept in all alone, and he 
was truly thin. He did not move 
nor speak as he was going right on 
calmly through the alarm that 
should have set him to hopping. 
The covers lay upon him smooth 
and straight; both his arms were 
outside and placed rigidly along 
his flatness. And his eyes looked at 
the ceiling, straight and steady, 
both eyes seeming to line up on 
two small distant spots that were 
straight up just a little to either 
side of his very pale thin nose. But 
the eyes looked past all things to 
something illimitable distances up 
and far away. And there was no 
one in all the world now, or ever 
had been or probably ever would 
be, who could say what was 
really going on here or had gone. 

The wife and the daughters 


tried, though, to piece it out when 
they found him. And they cried, 
of course they cried. “Sow of a 
bitch!" the wife finally screamed, 
though tears were still furrowing 
the stiff make-up that she used 
now to asphalt over the faults and 
folds and pot-holes in her face 
that was growing old. “So you’ve 
finally gone and left me. And with 
the babies only half reared.” But 
truly the girls were healthy and 
buxom and more than half 
through “the college of their 
choice” at two different places. 
The eldest finally said, pulling the 
covers gently back to reveal the 
board man underneath, “Poor 
Daddy, he looks just like a big 
road-surface roller had just fin- 
ished running over him, all the 
way.” The youngest said, “I think 
Daddy looks more like about a 
half-million tons of rocks had been 
falling on him. And for a long 
time.” And this, for some reason, 
set the three of them to laughing, 
illogically, all at once, and almost 
hysterically. 

Of course they gave him a big, 
big rock finally out in Happy 
Rest, one of the largest and flash- 
iest in all of that grim green place. 
For they were a family of means, 
actually, with the securities, the 
properties, the annuities, the bank 
accounts and the paid-up “Rock of 
Gibraltar” insurance policies that 
he left them when he went; and 
they were three to care about 
things hke that. Oh, very much! 



Here is the chilling conclusion to Dr. Swanns novel about a 
young Englishman who becomes involved in a tangle of 
mysterious events on the Caribbean island of Oleandra 


The Goat Without Horns 

by Thomas Burnett Swann 


2nd of 2 PARTS 


SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE 

I address this history not to my 
fellow dolphins, for it is Charlie^s 
history more than my own. He is the 
subject and the hero, and it is to 
him and for him that I write. Ob- 
viously I did not witness all of his 
adventures on the island of 
Oleandra, since many took place on 
land instead of in the water. But 
Charlie told me much of what I 
could not see, and the rest I sur- 
mised. 

Oleandra was a curious island, a 
big volcanic cone, long since dead. 
It was owned by Elizabeth mey- 
NELL, an English widow who lived 
in a large red house inside the cra- 
ter. There were no docks or jetties, 
and I first saw Charlie as he de- 
scended a rope ladder from Mrs. 
MeynelTs schooner into a dugout ca- 


noe. Perhaps I was listening to my 
third ear and hoped instinctively to 
frighten him away from Oleandra; 
at any rate, I gave the canoe a 
nudge and Charlie dropped beside it 
into the water. When he spied a 
four-foot dolphin instead of a shark, 
he laughed, and, before making his 
way back to the boat and the island, 
touched me as if to say “there is no 
strangeness in your wet, dark skin to 
me." I said goodbye. To Charlie the 
words must have seemed a squeak, 
but he guessed my intention. “You 
can't understand me," he said (and 
I understanding every word!), “but 
I think we will meet again." 

CHARLIE soRLEY is nineteen, a 
lighthearted boy, both poetic and 
athletic. After the death of his fam- 
ily, he comes to Oleandra from Eng- 
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land to tutor the daughter of Mrs. 
Meynell. Elizabeth Meynell turns 
out to be a striking, graceful woman, 
who looks more thirty than forty- 
five. 

Charlie is completely charmed by 
Mrs. Meynell, less so by her daugh- 
ter JILL, a probably pretty girl with 
a curt, tomboyish manner. Besides 
two servants, the only other occu- 
pants of the island are the Carib In- 
dians, a strange, seemingly cruel 
bunch, to whom Jill is somehow 
drawn, and their foreman, a tall, 
fiercely beautiful man named curk. 

During his first weeks on the is- 
land, Charlie renews his friendship 
with the dolphin, gloomer, swims 
with and even learns to ride the dol- 
phin. His progress with Jill is slow. 
She seems influenced more by the 
Caribs, especially Curk, and she has 
a strange, almost instinctive dislike 
of Gloomer. Charlie gets through to 
Jill a bit when she shows him her 
“favorite place,” a Carib burial vault 
thick with tarantulas, and learns, to 
his surprise, that it was Curk’s idea 
for Jill to have a tutor and that the 
tutor is expected to give her children! 
The more Charlie learns about Curk, 
the more he is mystified; Telesphorus, 
one of the servants, has referred to 
Curk as the “master” of the house, 
and the Carib natives call him The 
Man Who Swims With The Sharks. 

However, the main thing on 
Charlie's mind is Mrs. Meynell. He 
has fallen in love with Elizabeth, 
and the attractive widow seems hap- 
pily appreciative and responsive. Af- 
ter an exhilarating day in which he 
coaxes Elizabeth down to the water 
to meet Gloomer — she is partially 
an invalid — he goes to her room, 


hoping to spend the night. She 
promises him an hour or two and 
they sweetly make love. 

She was no longer the great lady 
of the house, but one, who like him- 
self, had lit her loneliness with a 
lantern of love. 

Ebbing into sleep, he wondered if 
he heard or dreamed her words. 

“Thank you my dear. Now you 
must go.” 

He was shocked into wakefulness. 

“Because — ?” 

“Of him.” 


VIII 

T he next morning, Jill had in- 
tercepted him on his way to 
the lagoon. His thoughts during 
and after a sleepless night, had 
been of Elizabeth and The Man 
Who Swam With The Sharks. 
They were not pleasant thoughts; 
Charlie was jealous, blindingly 
and helplessly jealous for the first 
time in his life. But Jill had 
looked so chastened that he had 
stopped to talk to her. 

She had not stopped him to 
talk. 

“Curk wants us,'" she had said, 
and he had followed her not un- 
willingly to her banyan tree, for 
he wished at last to confront this 
Carib, this king, this rival who 
loomed so fearsomely between him 
and Elizabeth . . . 

He was a man who appeared to 
be about forty, thought Charlie, 
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and then at once he began to 
amend his impression. God, not 
man, was the word, but one of 
those elemental Aztec gods who 
sent showers to the parching fields 
only after they had been propi- 
tiated by the sacrifice of a thou- 
sand captives. He was beyond 
man’s law because he was beyond 
man; both more and less. Lordly 
in strength but no more com- 
passionate than a waterspout. 

And his age? Forty was too pre- 
cise. As with Mrs. Meynell there 
were no lines to mark the passage 
of years, of griefs, triumphs, de- 
feats. His hair, combed long be- 
hind his head and braided around 
the bone of an animal, was thick, 
glossy, and black as the sharks 
with which he was said to swim. 
Aquamarine pendants hung from 
his pierced ears and the deep in- 
cisions cut in his cheeks were out- 
lined and darkened with coal; he 
was savage but not a savage. A 
keen intelligence, analyzing, eval- 
uating, glittered in his eyes. He 
was not such a god as Charlie 
could worship, nor such a man as 
he could judge, like, despise, or 
even comprehend. 

Charlie stood beneath his im- 
mensity without cowering, met his 
gaze without blinking, but feared 
him as he had feared no other 
man. Inscrutable, unsmiling, nei- 
ther dispensing nor denying his 
favor, Curk had emerged from the 
shower-of-gold trees, thrusting 
aside a branch which barred his 


path and scattering the petals like 
a whirlwind. 

Jill advanced to meet him. She 
smiled and started to speak : 
"Curk.” 

He stopped her with a raised 
hand. "It is almost time for the 
Goat without Horns.” 

She was not affronted by his 
rebuff. He whom she worshipped 
had withheld his smile, but what 
he had told her explained his so- 
lemnity. 

Fear and eagerness mingled in 
her face and made her, in one of 
her startling shifts of mood, more 
woman than child. At that mo- 
ment she was as unknowable as 
Curk. She seized Charlie’s hand 
and drew him beside her onto the 
ground. He did not have to be told 
that he should bow his head. 

He saw the bare brown feet of 
the man who loomed above them. 
Long and narrow, with pointed 
toes and toenails trimmed like 
sharp little knives. He felt his 
warmth. His nostrils caught an 
overpowering scent of musk, al- 
most like that of the male deer 
which wishes to attract a female, 
and also, infuriatingly, a hint of 
frangipani, as if he had come 
from Elizabeth's arms. 

When he spoke, his voice was 
deep and resonant with at mo- 
ments a veiled tenderness. It was a 
voice like muffled thunder. 

"It is almost time for the Goat 
without Horns,” he repeated. 

"Truly, Curk?” 
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“You know what you must do, 
my daughter. Are you prepared?” 

“Yes, my father.” 

Curk placed a hand on either 
head: “I, Carib king to Carib 
princess, pronounce you mate of 
the Englishman. Obey him as be- 
comes a woman but command him 
as becomes a princess. May you 
flourish in the favor of the Om- 
nipotent Turk and restore our 
people to their ancient glory.” 

Then he was gone, bruising the 
petals with silent feet. 

It was Jill who broke the si- 
lence, who began to command him 
as became a Carib princess. With 
peremptory hands she raised him 
to his feet. She caught his head 
and kissed him on the mouth and 
said in a voice which no longer 
faltered, “Our differences don't 
matter. Curk has joined us. You 
are to make love to me. You will 
father my children and the Carib 
kings will live through us.” 

Awe had left him along with 
the awful presence. Englishmen, 
even modest ones like Charlie, are 
used to governing empires. The 
Caribbean was almost an English 
sea. Anger flared in him. Who 
was a Carib chieftain with slit 
cheeks and braided hair to tell 
him he was married to this 
child — no, not married, mated? 
And who was the child to tell him 
that he must give her children — 
she whom he had disliked, then 
pitied, but hardly loved, or even 
thought of loving? 
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He fought down his anger even 
as he spoke. “You don’t even know 
what you’re talking about when 
you tell me to make love to you. 
Jill, you’re fifteen years old. Not 
yet a woman. And if you were, I 
must still make my own choice.” 

She looked at him without com- 
prehension. “But Curk has joined 
us. Curk, my father. Don’t you 
understand?” 

“No, I don't understand. I 
thought your father was an En- 
glish adventurer.” 

She shrugged with contempt. 
“Did you expect my mother to tell 
you that she betrayed her hus- 
band? Oh, don’t look so shocked. 
She should have betrayed him. He 
was a weakling. But English ladies 
are reticent about such matters. 
And I do know how to make love. 
I’ve seen the Carib couples in the 
mangrove swamp and how they 
embrace and writhe and become 
one with each other. A Carib boy 
chased me only last year, and I 
wanted to stop for him, but I fled 
because it was for Curk to choose 
my lover.” 

Now it was Charlie who 
clasped her shoulders and reas- 
serted his mastery. “Jill, I came 
here to be your tutor. I want to be 
your friend. That’s all. I don’t 
care what your father says. You 
love him because he’s strong. Do 
you want me to be less strong? To 
do what I’m told and not what I 
must? You said you first liked me 
because I made my own law when 
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I punished you. Surely I can break 
somebody else's law imposed on 
me against my will.” 

She lowered her head. “I’m so 
confused. It was simple before you 
came to the island. When I heard 
you were coming — and why — I 
was furious. But I was curious 
too. And then I saw you in the 
lagoon that first time and how 
beautifully you swam with that 
ugly animal, and how — how good 
you looked without any clothes, all 
muscle and sinew like Curk. And 
yesterday, after you punished me, 
even after you didn’t like my cave, 
I wanted you. Besides, everybody 
obeys Curk. I thought you would 
too. I thought you would want to.” 
She stared at him with unsettling 
candor. “Is it my mother you love? 
Curk does. She’s the only soft 
thing he loves.” 

He parried the question with 
indignation. “Do I have to love 
anybody right now?” 

“But don’t you at least desire 
my body?” She was beginning to 
sound like a girl in a French 
novel, the source no doubt of her 
information concerning “love” and 
“desire.” But he was far from 
laughing at her. 

“Not yet. Perhaps in a few 
years. But even then no one can 
order me to desire you. I must be 
my own master. I must be like 
Curk in that respect.” 

She was crying now, crying 
anguishedly with all the impris- 
oned tears of her thwarted child- 
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hood, of a little girl who had 
grown up with a father whose god 
was strength and to whom beauty 
was the sweep of a shark instead 
of a sea gull. She was like the liv- 
ing figures the Greeks had believed 
to be imprisoned in stone. Pygma- 
lion had not created Galatea, he 
had released her from her marble 
cage, and he, Charlie, the unwill- 
ing sculptor, had struck a telling 
blow with his chisel and a face 
stared forth from the marble. The 
cage was cracked but not yet bro- 
ken. 

He knelt beside her and laid a 
hand on her head. He had always 
been unself-conscious with his 
hands, his movements; one who 
touched as well as spoke his affec- 
tion. He did not stop to think that 
his touch might now be a cruelty 
instead of a solace because it was 
one of pity instead of love. 

“Jill, how can I help you?” 

“By making love to me.” 

“But you don’t really love me. 
You couldn’t in so short a time. 
And you said yourself how differ- 
ent we are.” 

“But I don’t have to love you. 
Not in the way you mean. Or 
mother means. Quoting poems 
from Tennyson and exchanging 
flowers. Flowers wilt anyway. 
What are they supposed to symbol- 
ize? Curk said we must make 
love, and that’s not the same thing 
as loving, is it? I want you and 
that’s enough.” 

“No, it isn’t enough.” 
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“And anyway/' she blurted, “I 
think I do love you. I like to look 
at you. I like to feel your hand on 
my head. Even if I don't under- 
stand you. I wasn't angry when 
you didn’t like my tree house and 
my friends. I was sorry for you. I 
wanted to teach you not to be 
afraid. Isn’t that a kind of loving?" 

“That's friendship, Jill. It 
might become love. But not for a 
long time.” He was all tenderness 
with her now; he wanted to salve 
her pride, soothe her heart, stop 
her tears. But without encour- 
aging her to expect his love. 

“Jill, I’m going to leave 
Oleandra. The boat from Marti- 
nique will come in a few weeks. 
I'm going back to England." A 
shower-of-gold tree arched above 
their heads, its gilt, acorn-shaped 
buds mingling with its full and 
falling blossoms : a cornucopia 
perpetually spilling abundance 
toward the earth. He would break 
a spray from the tree and place it 
in her hand. He would leave her 
this token of his deep and growing 
esteem. But even as he lifted his 
hand he thought how she hated 
bright colors, poems, flowers 
which wilted. 

A tiny fiddler crab zigzagged 
over the ground near his feet, an 
ugly animal, with a claw too big 
for its spindly body. Somehow it 
had wandered too far from the la- 
goon and the weight of its claw 
made its passage a slow and mean- 
dering one. He caught it carefully 


so that it could not bite him and 
held it out to Jill. 

She took it with a cry of plea- 
sure, not by its claw but its entire 
body, and cradled it in her palm 
as he might have cradled a small 
bird. The claw snapped once and 
then subsided as the little animal 
seemed to be eased of its fear. 

He turned to leave her. 

“Charlie," she cried after him. 
“You called me a little girl, but I 
am a Carib princess. And you’re 
rejecting me? Once and for all?" 

“Once. For all? Only the years 
can say." He felt that the years 
would deepen his friendship for 
her but make no essential change 
in its nature. But he could not 
leave her without hope. 

“If Curk knew, he would never 
let you leave the island. He would 
kill you, I think, to save my honor. 
I won't* tell him that you didn’t 
make love to me. Or that you’re 
going to try to leave. It will be our 
secret. The only secret I’ve ever 
kept from him." 

“Thank you, Jill." 

“I don’t want to deceive him. 
But I don’t want him to hurt you 
either. When the boat comes, he 
mustn’t know you’re going on 
board. You can’t get the Caribs to 
row you out in their dugouts, and 
you can’t row yourself alone. You 
will have to swim, but the current 
is very strong, to say nothing of 
the sharks. You must get your dol- 
phin to help you. And Charlie — " 

“Yes, Jill?" 
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“We shall have to pretend that 
we have made love. You know 
how a man and a woman look at 
each other afterwards? Touch 
each other sometimes with their 
hands and sometimes only with 
their eyes?” She put her arms 
around him and kissed him, and 
he tasted the salt from her tears 
and wished for both of their sakes 
that he could love her, he who 
had never loved without being 
loved in return but could guess 
the pain because he had lost those 
who had loved him. 

“Now Fm going into my tree 
house. Curk will think we’re there 
together. He’s gone to the man- 
grove swamp.” She stopped and 
tenderly placed the fiddler on the 
ground and pointed him in the di- 
rection of the lagoon. “I can’t take 
him into my house. They need wa- 
ter and light. But he was a lovely 
gift/' 

Charlie sat, head in hands, el- 
bows on knees, in the great settle 
of the living room. The shame he 
was causing Jill and the necessity 
for him to leave her — and her is- 
land — wracked him with a two- 
fold pain. It was not that he fan- 
cied her hopelessly in love with 
him. He had never comprehended 
his own beauty; he had never 
thought of himself as an irresist- 
ible Lord Byron, whose smiles 
were an invitation, whose touch 
was a conquest. Jill had quite 
astonished him by speaking of 


love, and he stoutly believed that 
her pride and not her heart was 
the more wounded. Her girhsh 
fancy had made him an object of 
love. It could as easily unmake 
him, once he had left the island. 

But he had made her betray 
Curk, who was both her father 
and her god. He had made her 
violate her own harsh but some- 
how admirable integrity. It pained 
him to pain her, and yet if she did 
not help him to deceive Curk, his 
escape was impossible. The conse- 
quences of his deception — of his 
pretending to have made love to a 
girl whom he had not so much 
as kissed — he could not foresee. 
Curk had said that it was almost 
time for the Goat without Horns. 
Meaningless words to Charlie. 
Electrifying words to Jill. 

And here he sat, islanded in 
the Red House from the horrors of 
the larger island, comforted by 
the sheer Englishness of the archi- 
tecture which he had once found 
depressingly bland, and by his 
nearness to his only understanding 
human friend this side of Eng- 
land. 

Elizabeth came into the room 
with only the scent of frangipani 
to announce her presence. She 
walked so silently that even her 
voluminous skirt failed to rustle. 
This particular skirt was dusky 
blue, with a multitude of silver 
stars in clusters like Milky Ways. 
“She walks in beauty like the 
night of cloudless climes and 
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Starry skies ...” Her eyes were 
remote with the remnants of sleep. 
He looked up at her with silent 
pleading. She sank beside him on 
the tall-backed settle, where Ar- 
thurian knights, subdued in color 
but vivid with action, jousted 
above their heads. 

'Toure troubled about Jill?” 
Her drowsiness vanished as soon 
as she saw his pain. The warmth 
and sweetness of her, the in- 
expressible comfort of one who so 
resembled his mother as she had 
looked when he was a small child, 
sent tears coursing down his 
cheeks. A young man crying can 
be a ridiculous sight. But Charlie’s 
tears were not effeminate. They 
were not the facile tears of a cow- 
ard or a crybaby, but the natural, 
manly expression of a grief beyond 
words. 

"Yes.” 

"She’s still hard and antagonis- 
tic?” 

"Oh, Elizabeth, it’s much worse 
than that. She thinks she’s mar- 
ried to me! Curk came out of the 
trees and placed his hands on our 
heads and spoke a few words, and 
then Jill said we were to bear his 
grandchildren. Is he reallv her fa- 
ther?” 

She did not seem particularly 
surprised by Jill’s behavior, and 
she did not try to evade a question 
whose answer would convict her 
of adultery. 

‘Tes, my dear, he is really her 
father. You see I am truly a bad 


woman, just as I warned you. No, 
not bad. Weak. I loved Curk once. 
He still compels me with his sheer 
physical presence, though I know 
him to be — heartless. You’ve seen 
him yourself. You can imagine 
what he must have seemed to me 
when we first met. He glittered 
with barbaric splendor. You men 
like every woman to be a saint or a 
harlot. It so simplifies your treat- 
ment of us. The pedestal or the 
brothel. But most of us are mixed 
of sky and clay. There is some- 
thing about us which yearns 
toward a handsome savage. We 
hope to tame him and at the same 
time hope to be mastered by him. 
It’s no longer thought proper to 
admire wicked Lord Byron, but 
every woman I know has a copy of 
his poems which she hides from 
her * husband. My own husband 
was a weakling, querulous and 
drunken, an aimless wanderer 
who was always sailing from 
places instead of to them. He had 
cut a handsome figure as a young 
man, and I had married him not 
unwillingly at my parents’ urging. 
But he was hollow. I think he 
only liked Oleandra because at 
first I disliked it so intensely. We 
used to come ashore from our yacht 
and he would bring gifts to the 
Caribs in return for the heady 
rum they brewed for their festivals. 

" ‘One day we’ll settle here,’ he 
used to taunt me, ‘and these shall 
be your guests as well as your ser- 
vants.’ ” 
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**And then I met Curk, who was 
strong where his countrymen and 
my own husband were weak, and 
I gave myself to him in a frenzy of 
love without tenderness or guilt. 
One year later my husband died, 
and I, who had nothing in Eng- 
land except my husband’s for- 
tune — no surviving family and 
few friends after our years of wan- 
dering — returned to Oleandra be- 
cause of Curk. Then it was known 
as Shark Island. I changed the 
name to sound like the loveliest of 
flowers. I imported workers and 
material from England and built 
the Red House and the cottages 
for my servants. And for the Ca- 
ribs if they would only use them, 
but they preferred to stay in the 
mangrove swamp and dream in 
the sun or torture their dogs. And 
I have lived here all these years, 
lonely beyond words, yet loving — 
no, desiring — a man who had no 
knowledge of kindness, who came 
to me only because I was an Eng- 
lishwoman and my beauty some- 
how attracted him — he said that I 
was the one star he would allow in 
the blackness of his chosen night. 
And because I could give him a 
child. Oh, he had fathered chil- 
dren on many a Carib maiden, I 
had no doubt of that. He was not 
a man to sleep alone. But he 
wanted my child, a child half Eng- 
lish. ‘My race is degenerate,’ he 
used to say. ‘I am its only strength. 
Yours is the power of England and 
the world. You must give me a 


son who is worthy of an empire.’ ” 
“I gave him Jill and never re- 
covered my health. I fell prey to 
fevers of mind and body and be- 
came as you see me now, bed- 
ridden much of the time, mel- 
ancholy all of the time, denied 
even the company of my daughter. 
For Curk took to her as soon as he 
found that I could bear him no 
more children. He treated her like 
the son I had failed to give him. 
Her dress, her hair, her manners. 
How little I was allowed to teach 
her! When Curk himself sug- 
gested a tutor from England, I 
wrote to Mr. Lane at once. To 
have another civilized being on 
the island! I was selfish. I thought 
of myself as well as Jill. And, yes, 
I even foresaw the possibility of 
her falling in love with you. But 
only in time, only when she was a 
young woman and not a tomboy 
who looked like a sailor lad. It 
seemed to me a possible salvation 
for her. A boy like you from Eng- 
land. A boy who could one day 
take her back with him. Jill is a 
strange girl in many ways. To you 
she probably seems abrupt and 
cruel. But what is cruelty in her 
father is, I think, very difFerent in 
her. She told me you had seen her 
spiders. I saw them once myself 
and have never been back to her 
tree house. To you and me they 
seem horrible. But she loves them. 
What is more, she has never been 
bitten. And if she finds beauty in 
them where we like birds and 
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flowers, is she cruel? Mistaken? 
Or simply different? The heartless 
things she said about your dol- 
phin — forgive her for them, 
Charlie. She genuinely believed 
him to be a vicious animal. Curk 
had taught her so. Further- 
more — ” and here she hesitated — 
“if you find certain qualities of, 
shall I say, womanliness in me, 
you may discover a few of them 
also in Jill. Do you know that I 
found her last night with Sonnets 
from the Portuguese} She had 
slipped it out of my library and 
never expected me to visit her in 
her room. She quickly hid it un- 
der the pillow and doesn’t yet 
know that I caught her memoriz- 
ing the most beautiful sonnet of 
all.” 

“How do I love thee . . 

“What else?” She paused and 
shuddered. “But what you tell me 
of Curk is monstrous — monstrous. 
He dares to call you married? And 
to speak of the Goat without 
Horns?” 

“What did he mean, Eliza- 
beth?” 

“I don’t know,” she said flatly. 
“I have heard the phrase many 
times since I came here. It seems 
to be a sacrifice, a propitiation of 
the Shark God worshiped by the 
Caribs. And somehow you and Jill 
are to participate. Perhaps he 
wishes to make you fertile parents 
who will bear him many grand- 
sons.” 

“Goats are used in sacrifices all 
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over the world. A goat without 
horns could be — ” 

“A native child.” 

“Or Jill’s first-born, if it were a 
girl. But I’m not going to make 
love to her!” 

“Of course you’re not, my 
dear.” She clasped him against her 
breast and rocked him like a child. 
She seemed to him then not an 
invalid but the elemental earth 
mother, all-wise, all-encompass- 
ing, her intuition more powerful 
than man’s intelligence. “But 
Curk’s wrath will be beyond be- 
hef. He has rarely been crossed. I 
have sometimes deceived him in 
some small matter but never 
openly defied him. Once a young 
Carib quarreled with him over a 
girl. They fought with staves and 
Curk, as always, won. The loser 
was thrown into the sea. He was a 
strong swimmer, but whenever he 
neared the shore he was driven 
back by Carib children with stones 
until he tired and sank. The 
sharks devoured his body.” 

“Jill has promised not to tell 
Curk that I refused her. I am to 
leave the island on the next boat 
from Martinique.” 

“Then you may trust her to 
keep her word, even if she must 
lie to her father.” She held him to 
her with the urgency of a mother 
losing her child and a mistress los- 
ing her lover. He had been an 
open and affectionate child, never 
ashamed to be embraced by his 
mother in public, never ashamed 
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to embrace, and he did not lie pas- 
sively in Elizabeth s arms but re- 
turned her embrace with equal ar- 
dor: half child, half lover. “Such 
a little time we have had to be 
friends, my dear. But of course 
you must go. It means your hfe.” 

“And you will come too, Eliza- 
beth! I will be your Robert Brown- 
ing and carry you to safety! And 
Jill,” he added with considerably 
less fervor. “Together we may be 
able to steal a dugout and row out 
to the boat from Martinique.” 

“Do you really think that all 
three of us could leave this island 
without Curks knowledge? Be- 
sides, Jill wouldn’t want to go, and 
I — I lack the strength, my dear. I 
haven’t the courage of our beloved 
Mrs. Browning. You must go 
alone with forgiveness in your 
heart for the sad, sick woman who 
brought you into such peril.” 

“For the great and gallant lady 
who has kept her courage and her 
beauty in spite of everything.” 

IX 

W hen Charlie came to me af- 
ter his rejection of Jill and 
his meeting with Mrs. Meynell, he 
came to ask my help in escaping 
from Oleandra. He stripped down 
to his trousers, then shrugged, and 
even though on the side of the la- 
goon nearest to the Red House, re- 
moved them too, as well as his un- 
dergarments. 

“To hell with the ladies. We’ve 


got a lot of travehng to do,” he 
said. “I don’t want to scratch you 
with bell-bottom trousers.” He had 
still been wearing the rakish sailor 
garb which Jill had found for him 
on the one occasion when she had 
shown good taste. Nudity, how- 
ever, was the proper state for 
swimming. Can you imagine a 
dolphin in pantaloons or even a 
loincloth? Of course, when he 
glided above me, holding my fin, 
his trousers did not hurt, but 
when he held me tightly for a dive 
or a leap, the coarse cloth of his 
britches — or even an under- 
garment with buttons — fretted my 
sensitive skin. 

“Gloomer,” he said, “I know 
there’s a passage to the sea, or you 
couldn’t have gotten in here in the 
first place. You’ve got to show it to 
me, though how I’m going to ex- 
plain all this to you — ” 

I was already on my way to the 
passage. He had no time to ask me 
where I was heading — only to 
grasp my fin. He could hardly 
conceive that I had understood ev- 
ery word which he had just said to 
me. But I gave him no chance for 
questions. We reached an escarp- 
ment of sheer, plantless rock, and 
I shook free of him and dove a 
few feet under the surface to in- 
dicate the opening to the sea. 

I returned to the surface and he 
supported himself with one hand 
on my flank and looked at me in a 
funny way. 

“Gloomer, you understand a lot 
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more English than I realized. You 
knew the word ‘passage/ didn’t 
you?” 

As a matter of fact, I had al- 
ready convinced him that I did 
understand a few English words. 
When he said “dive,” I dove. Or 
“come,” I came. Or “stop,” I 
stopped. But till now he had 
thought of himself like those dog 
fanciers who teach their pets some 
twenty or thirty commands and 
imagine that they have achieved a 
major breakthrough in commu- 
nications, though I must repeat 
that he never patronized me, 
never tried to teach me tricks, 
never treated me as less than an 
equal. It was simply inconceivable 
to him that I should understand 
an English vocabulary almost as 
large as his, and it was my mis- 
fortune that my pronunciation 
was unintelligible to him. Even 
when I called him Charlie, he did 
not recognize his name, which re- 
sembled a human wheeze. 

Now I answered him with a 
Delphinese “yes” — actually a kind 
of prolonged clicking of my jaws, 
with no help from my airhole — 
hoping thereby to teach him a 
word but failing as usual. Then I 
made what I hoped was an ap- 
proximation of the English “yes” 
which came out, even to my ears, 
between a squeak and a hiss — sort 
of an “iss.” Finally I had to fall 
back on gestures. Dolphins, 
though markedly free with their 
bodies, have no movements to sig- 
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nify assent or dissent. We are far 
too literate. But for Charlie’s sake 
I made the ridiculous motion of 
shaking my head up and down 
with a vehement splash. 

‘Tes!” he cried. ‘Tou’re saying 
‘yes.’ You understand practically 
everything I say, don’t you?” 

Another tremendous splash. 

He gave me a hug. “Why you 
sly old fox.” (Some English idioms 
still elude me; how I resembled a 
fox it was hard to comprehend, 
and how he could be calling me 
“sly” and “old” and complimenting 
me at the same time, as the hug 
indicated, defied explanation.) 
“I’ve told you everything about 
myself and you’ve taken it all in, 
haven't you? And I don’t even 
know a thing about you except — 
except that you’re the best friend I 
ever had!” It is quite extraordinary 
for ^n Englishman to be rhapsodic 
about friendship to your face. 
Generally, you have to surmise if 
he likes you by the warmth with 
which he calls you “old chap” (or 
“sly old fox”). 

“You could know everything 
about me if you chose,” I wanted 
to say. “And my race and all of 
what we know. How would you 
like to hear what Aristotle said to. 
a dolphin in the year 333 B.C.? 
(‘You ought to be living on the 
land. Where am I going to put you 
in my encyclopedia?’) Just let me 
teach you!” I was moved, honored, 
and frustrated at the same time 
and wanted desperately to tell 
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him, but I reclined in the water 
and contented myself with looking 
pleased. 

And then he told me the events 
of the day, which I have already 
told you, and how he had to leave 
the island in time to meet the boat 
from Martinique, which came the 
third day of each month, usually 
in the morning (depending on the 
winds). It was due in a little less 
than three weeks. We would have 
to arrive early at the sea entrance 
of the passage and wait in the wa- 
ter until it arrived and swim out 
to meet it before any Carib dug- 
outs could precede or impede us. 

It was not a foolproof plan. I 
was not as trusting as Charlie and 
Mrs. Meynell that Jill would re- 
main tight-lipped about her rejec- 
tion. I could see her running to 
daddy Curk and demanding im- 
mediate vengeance on the 
wretched boy who had dared to 
reject a Carib princess. And even 
if she chose not to betray Charlie, 
Curk had an uncanny way of ap- 
pearing where he was unexpected 
and knowing what was meant to 
be unknown to him. But it seemed 
the only possible plan. Had I been 
able to converse with Charlie, I 
might have suggested a devious 
safeguard. Why not satisfy the 
foolish girl, pretend that he meant 
to stay on the island with her, and 
thus avoid suspicion? After all, 
though boyish and bony, she was 
not exactly a hag, and Charlie 
needed experience in that direc- 
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tion. Mrs. Meynell, I felt, in spite 
of her beauty, was too old for 
him. But we dolphins look on sex- 
ual matters far more freely than 
do Englishmen. Perhaps it was 
just as well that I had to hold my 
jaws and silence my airhole. 

Once I saw him safely on board 
his boat, I would, of course, fol- 
low him to Martinique. And what 
then? He had talked alarmingly of 
a return to England. Perhaps, 
though, a little time on the pleas- 
ant French island would convince 
him that not all of the West Indies 
were like Oleandra. Let him book 
passage on one of those island-ply- 
ing vessels, and I would follow in 
his wake and meet him on many- 
beached Tobago or fortressed An- 
tigua, and we would frolic 
through the pearly, perilous seas 
till I was an aged thirty like the 
Old Bull, and then he could build 
a hut above a quiet lagoon and we 
would commune when we could 
no longer frolic, and when I died 
he would deliver me to the island- 
less deep and to the watery Ely- 
sium of the Great Triton. In 
spite of Darwin, he worshiped his 
own God and believed in his own 
heaven, but perhaps in time he 
would come to prefer mine, since 
the Great Triton, also known as 
Davy Jones, is half man and has 
welcomed many a sailor into his 
realm. 

And if he did choose England? 
I refused to consider the prospect. 
There are dolphins who are born 
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in those , chilly northern waters 
and flourish in them. Perhaps I 
could learn. Certainly I could 
keep up with his ship, even one of 
those new iron steamships with 
paddle wheels and screen propel- 
lers. But England’s beaches are for 
holidays, not permanent living, 
and I could hardly expect Charlie 
to settle, say, at Brighton just to 
keep me company. He would 
probably return to Cambridge and 
finish his degree, and the fresh 
water Cam River was out of the 
question for my home. Lord Byron 
had kept a bear at Cambridge, but 
the bear had lived in his attic. I 
chose not to think about England. 

We traversed the entire passage 
to the sea, I guiding him through 
a darkness only my eyes could 
pierce, around the occasional con- 
volutions and across a tiny under- 
ground lake which shone like a 
fallen sky with starry noctilucae, 
while Charlie cried out with the 
wonder of the place. At one point 
the passage was entirely filled 
with water, but he clutched me 
tightly (I being grateful for no 
bell-bottom trousers or buttons), 
held his breath, and trusted me to 
return him soon to the air. Once 
again there was space above our 
heads, and then the passage nar- 
rowed to the width of a single 
body, and he loosed my fin and 
followed me into the Caribbean, 
protected from its turbulence by a 
great rock jutting between us and 
the sea but feeling the current 


pull at his body. If this were the 
day for our escape, Charlie could 
cling on the leeward side of the 
rock, unseen by prowling Caribs, 
while I watched for the necessary 
schooner. But no, he had nearly 
three more weeks to spend with 
that girl and her gracious, beau- 
teous but pliant mother. 

We did not linger in the sea 
because I wanted no snooping 
shark to catch our scent and fol- 
low us into the lagoon. Once we 
had returned to the lagoon, each 
of us a little scratched from the 
final ingress into the sea but 
buoyed with what seemed an ex- 
cellent plan of escape, Charlie 
said: 

“Gloomer, you’re getting slim- 
mer and faster every day. I’ll bet 
you’re the fastest dolphin in the 
West Indies!” 

I made deprecating noises, but 
I was immensely pleased. I was no 
longer a plump dolphin who ate to 
forget his grief. Not that I had 
forgotten my mother. I grieved for 
her every day. But my concern for 
Charlie was stronger than my 
grief. And there was something 
else. 1 felt that I had to be in the 
best possible shape for our escape. 
Suppose, in the next two weeks, I 
swam too near the shore or 
snoozed in the mangrove swamp 
and suddenly found myself with 
spears being hurled at me. Sup- 
pose the Caribs took after me in 
dugouts as I was carrying Charlie 
to the passage or from the passage 
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to the boat from Martinique. A 
plump dolphin would be little use 
to himself or his friend. I was not 
yet quite an adult. I still had some 
growth ahead of me, but I was 
rapidly becoming among dolphins 
what Charlie was among boys: a 
redoubtable combination of youth, 
agility and energy. Might the 
Great Turk help any hammerhead 
I rammed in the belly! 

“But, Gloomer, you've scratched 
your beautiful skin!” Charlie 
cried. 

I dove to the bottom of the la- 
goon and returned with a particu- 
larly insignificant piece of seaweed 
between my jaws. 

“Should I rub it on you?” 

I presented my wounded flank. 
He crushed the plant in his hand 
and a white juice flowed out hke 
milk from a cactus. Very gently 
his big hands massaged my wound 
and the smart disappeared. 

But his own shoulder revealed 
a welt which he had overlooked. I 
snorted indignantly and pointed 
my snout. (To what gesticulations 
our language barrier had reduced 
me!) 

“Oh, that’s nothing.” 

He was not even going to medi- 
cine himself. I caught his arm be- 
tween my jaws and guided his still 
milky hand to his own wound. 

He smiled. “I didn’t know how 
much it was hurting until it 
stopped. Thank you, Gloomer. 
You’re a physician as well as a 
friend.” 


“And a historian,” I would have 
liked to add. I earnestly wanted 
him to know that I intended to 
compose his history as my life’s 
chief work. It was the greatest 
compliment I could pay him. 

When Charlie left me, I felt 
my usual wistfulness but also a 
momentary exhilaration. We were 
united by a great adventure, and 
the very danger was provocative to 
a dolphin who had gloomed and 
moped for several months. I had 
little doubt that I could rescue 
Charlie from that dangerous is- 
land, and the comradeship of ad- 
venture promised to bind us as 
tightly as the halves of a closed 
clam. 

But exhilaration soon yielded to 
anxiety. Hardly had Charhe 
climbed the hill to the Red House 
than I saw a black dorsal fin scyth- 
ing the surface, and almost at the 
same time I opened my mouth and 
tasted the rankness of shark in the 
water. I thought at first that the 
fellow had followed my scent 
through the passage. But there 
had been no sharks in the area 
when Charlie and I had emerged 
into the sea. Furthermore, this 
was a relatively small fellow, a 
five-foot, adolescent hammerhead, 
and I did not think he would de- 
liberately have sought out a con- 
frontation with a dolphin. Either 
he had blundered into the passage 
in spite of his poor eyesight, or he 
had been directed or summoned. 
Sharks are hopelessly stupid and 
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unteachable. They operate purely 
on the level of instinct, swim, kill, 
eat, and rest. But instinct can be 
manipulated by a clever human. 
How else are ignorant pigeons 
made to carry messages? I sur- 
mised the manipulations of Curk. 

At any rate, the lagoon was no 
longer a place for joyful frolick- 
ing. I charged directly at the inter- 
loper; maybe I could startle him 
back through the passage if he 
could remember its whereabouts. 
He skittered out of my path with 
much more fright than fight. I 
would have overtaken and engaged 
him if I had known for certain 
that he was a loner and not the 
first of a school. His eyes, widely 
spaced and protrusive, made him 
very vulnerable to my buttings. 
But I strongly suspected that he 
would soon be followed by larger 
friends. The Man Who Swam 
With The Sharks would hardly 
deign to swim wdth a single in- 
significant hammerhead. It be- 
hooved me to find a sanctuary, a 
place where no shark or sharks, 
however large, could threaten me, 
and no Caribs could threaten 
Charlie. In other words, a sea cave 
which contained both earth and 
water and whose entrance could 
be concealed. I set out for the 
mangrove swamp. If no sanctuary 
existed, I would build one among 
those marvelously adaptable roots 
and that soft, sodden earth. Per- 
haps it was at that moment that I 
became an adult. 


Generally a mangrove swamp is 
a paradise for adventurous dol- 
phins. We can navigate among its 
canals much better than big, lum- 
bering, dim-eyed sharks and visit 
with lackadaisical sea cows, who 
never lose their tempers and who 
look as if they are listening to our 
histories even when they have 
fallen asleep. We can feast our- 
selves on delicacies not found in 
the open sea — tiny crabs and eels 
of swallowable dimensions — and 
the egrets, the herons, the man- 
grove bushes themselves, with 
their cigar-shaped fruit, delight 
our sense of color, movement, and 
variety. However, we also know 
the perils, the moccasins, the stran- 
gling vines, the danger of getting 
lost from the sea or grounded in a 
mud flat and baked by the sun 
when the tide recedes, and in this 
particular swamp, the shiftless 
and bloodthirsty Caribs. 

Fortunately, they were few in 
number — twenty adults and ten 
children — and they were not very 
venturesome; because of their na- 
tive indolence, which they culti- 
vated as other men cultivate tal- 
ents, they subsisted rather than 
lived. They had built their shacks 
on the solid ground near the main 
path and managed to deface, only a 
small area by littering garbage in 
their front yards and penning 
goats and pigs in their back yards. 
Curk himself ruled them but dis- 
dained their company and, as I 
have said, lived in one of the Eng- 
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lish cottages near the Red House. 

In my explorations, I came a 
little too close to a shack and a 
horrid child pelted me with rotten 
banana skins. He had been tortur- 
ing his dog until I arrived; Carib 
dogs look like their masters, lean 
and shifty, but who can blame 
them, poor things, with such mod- 
els? Garbage is their only diet and 
even then they must scavenge in 
refuse heaps while children tweak 
their ears and parents kick them 
in the stomach. I caught a particu- 
larly decomposed banana skin be- 
tween my jaws and returned it 
with force and frenzy, striking the 
child in the face. While he was 
blubbering his indignation, the 
tortured dog gave him a good nip 
on the leg and made his escape. So 
did I. Sanctuary did not lie in 
these parts. 

I found what I was seeking 
nearer the lagoon. Guided by in- 
stinct more than eyesight, I thrust 
my nose through a tangle of green- 
ery, which yielded to disclose a 
chamber so extraordinary that I 
thought: I have entered the palace 
of the Great Triton. This is his 
anteroom and soon his attendant 
mermen will appear to escort me 
to Elysium! I was vexed that I had 
been allowed to die before I had 
rescued Charlie. Then I realized 
with an immense relief that I was 
not, after all, in his palace, but 
rather in a place of his choosing 
and under his protection. The 
nacreous light reflected his sub- 
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limity and surely betokened the 
fact that here lay asylum for 
Charhe and me. 

The roof was not of earth or 
vegetation, for I was not in a 
mangrove cave. With a twinkling 
of wonder I saw that it was 
mother-of-pearl. I was confronting 
a miracle shown to few dolphins 
and fewer men, a gigantic conch 
shell as big as a series of small 
caves. Such shells had thrived in 
the days when dolphins first took 
to the sea. Later the owners had 
become extinct, but here and 
there, beyond the waves and 
buried under the earth or hidden 
by vegetation, a shell remained, 
undimmed and undiminished, and 
I knew that I had found the best 
of sanctuaries. Envision a huge 
pink conch rather like the kind 
used by the natives as horns, but 
infinitely larger, with a pool and a 
dry ledge of shell just inside the 
long slit of the entrance; and with 
a series of connected water-filled 
chambers winding downwards and 
out of sight. I followed the nar- 
rowing chambers down to the last 
and smallest, which ended with 
the point of the shell, and then I 
ascended, whorl after whorl, dark- 
ness to dimness to light, into the 
highest chamber with its pro- 
jecting shelf. Clearly, the Great 
Triton had directed me to asylum. 

But we dolphins have a favorite 
epigram: “The Great Triton helps 
helpless little ones, but big ones 
must help themselves. “ Perhaps I 
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was still young enough to deserve 
a measure of help, but only if I 
made the most of such. If a shark 
should follow my scent from the 
lagoon, there was nothing to keep 
him from charging through the 
thin screen of mangrove trees. 
The sublimity of the place would 
not deter him. Such creatures 
have no sense of propriety — and 
no sense of deity. The formidable 
and finny god Tark is worshiped 
by the Caribs and not by the 
sharks themselves, who are much 
too stupid to think that the world 
did not create itself for the sole 
purpose of housing them in its wa- 
ters and providing fish (and sail- 
ors) for their bellies. 

With snout, flippers, and tail, I 
began to construct a barrier. I tan- 
gled the mangroves to such an ex- 
tent that a shark would, I hoped, 
hesitate to entangle himself and, 
losing patience, prowl in other 
parts. In case he persisted and 
broke through the vines, I dredged 
up rocks from the bottom of the 
water outside the conch and 
pushed them into a crude barri- 
cade which retained a passage 
only large enough for Charlie or 
me. Once inside, we could finish 
our wall with a few more stones 
and also break our scent. You 
know how skillful we are with our 
snouts, or in crude human jargon, 
“bottle noses." We are always hav- 
ing to catch and carry to amuse 
human beings, and I was not the 
first of my race to put such a skill 
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into building a wall without 
hands. When I left my conch — 
shell house — ^and I left it provi- 
sioned with bananas (for Charlie) 
and fish (for me) in case of a 
siege — I observed with pride that 
no ordinary, weak-eyed, weak- 
brained shark could spot or sus- 
pect a cave behind the entangle- 
ment of mangroves and the rock 
wall. Then I returned to the la- 
goon to see if the hammerhead 
had been joined by friends. Other- 
wise, I felt that I could no longer 
tolerate his presence. I had not 
given chase or battle since the 
death of my mother. Since that 
time I had lost weight and gained 
strength. I wished both to test my 
new prowess and to secure the la- 
goon at least temporarily for 
Charlie, in case he should 
scramble in for a swim. 

But in the lagoon a disquieting 
sight awaited me: five ham- 
merheads, including the original 
invader. I could hardly take on the 
lot of them. I had found my sanc- 
tuary none too soon. They flick- 
ered toward me, retreated, ad- 
vanced, retreated, keeping always 
a space of water between us. As 
often as not a dozen sharks will 
encounter a lone dolphin and not 
attack him. Then one of them will 
suddenly change his mind and be- 
gin that great deadly sweep, and 
the others will forget their cow- 
ardice because of their superior 
numbers and attack, though at 
random and without any plan of 
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battle such as killer whales devise. 
But not today. Assured that I was 
alone and no threat to them, they 
moved across the lagoon and be- 
gan to feed in the fishy shallows. 

I was not so much frightened 
by their presence as infuriated. 
The lagoon had belonged to 
Charlie and me. Here we had be- 
come friends. Here I could look 
after him. Then I remembered 
what I should not have forgotten, 
that all of the island including the 
lagoon belonged to Curk, and now 
he was simply reclaiming what he 
had not needed for a while. I had 
no doubt that it was he who had 
summoned the sharks. Was it al- 
most time for the Goat without 
Horns? If so, the “goat’' could 
hardly be Jill’s first-born daughter. 
What else then? Though ignorant 
of Carib customs, I wracked my 
brain for a historical precedent in 
other lands. Some of the ancient 
Minoans, I recalled, though com- 
mendably kind to dolphins and 
fond of portraying us in their 
frescoes, had not always been so 
gracious to each other — indeed, to 
their own kings. Every year they 
had chosen a new king, and as 
soon as he had impregnated the 
queen, he had been sacrificed to 
secure the fertility of the fields. 

X 

T hree weeks and four days : 

had he been so long on the 
island? The nights had passed in a 
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mist of love; the days in lessons 
with Jill — polite, always pohte 
now, but strained with awlward 
silences and reproachful eyes. Oc- 
casionally a visit to the lagoon 
(but no more swims — the sharks 
were idle but ever-threatening). 
Soon, the boat from Martinique. 
Soon, his flight from Oleandra — 
from danger and, alas, from 
love. 

Dinner that night was one 
whose silences were broken only 
by the gracious but halfhearted 
sallies of Elizabeth. Guilt was a 
fourth guest in the room. Charlie 
was unashamed of his love for 
Elizabeth, indeed, proud; but Jill 
reminded him, with every gesture 
and every silence, that he had re- 
jected her in favor of her mother, 
wounded her pride and broken 
her heart. Had she told her fa- 
ther? Did she mean to tell him? It 
was she who had summoned guilt 
to the banquet, guilt and appre- 
hension. 

Charlie marveled at Elizabeth’s 
composure. She surmounted not 
only the awkwardness of the occa- 
sion, but the folds and intricacies 
of a dress whose magnificence was 
matched by its magnitude. Its 
green-silver silk, trimmed with red 
roses to the tip of the train, rip- 
pled and coruscated in the light of 
the candelabrum. The sweet and 
artful dishevelment of her hair — 
the golden ringlets escaping down 
her back : He thought of Rapunzel 
in the old fairy tale whose hair 
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had become a ladder for a knight 
to climb in order to rescue her 
from the witch who kept her im- 
prisoned. No longer did he think 
of her as an older woman, beau- 
tiful but august, who had engaged 
him to tutor her daughter. She 
was his own beloved Elizabeth, to 
whom he was drawn with an 
idealistic yearning which did not 
need to deny her faults, and also 
with the sheer physical hunger of 
an inexperienced but ardent boy 
for a beautiful and deliberately 
seductive woman. 

Even Jill had worn a dress to 
dinner: cream silk patterned with 
daffodils. She had also combed her 
hair and, short though it was, she 
looked distinctly feminine, though 
ill at ease. She was trying to rear- 
range the long skirt and accom- 
modate herself and her dress to 
the chair. As for Charlie he was 
none too comfortable himself in 
his long frock coat of broadcloth 
with velvet-laced lapels, together 
with waistcoat and gold Prince Al- 
bert watch chain. Except for 
Elizabeth’s sallies, the three of 
them seemed locked into a tableau 
of formal clothes and stiff man- 
ners. He felt that if they spoke at 
all, they should speak epigrams 
out of Congreve or Sheridan. 

It was then that the drum be- 
gan in the Carib village. The can- 
delabrum, with its host of roseate 
angels, swayed above their heads; 
the goblets tinkled on the table. It 
did not play to summon or lament. 


but rather to exult: Storms rever- 
berated in its exultance, and the 
wind which compelled the waves, 
and a torrid tropic sun, and ani- 
mals too — birds and fish, eagles 
and barracudas, the swiftest, the 
strongest — all things wild, unfet- 
tered, elemental, uniting in a 
fierce paean of joy. 

“It’s nothing to be frightened 
of,” said Jill tartly, though no one 
had expressed any fright. “It’s just 
a simple drum four feet high and 
made of bamboo, with a black 
goatskin pegged across the top.” 

“Nobody’s frightened,” said 
Charlie. “Just mystified. Is it Curk 
plaving?” 

“Who else?” 

“Is it for a festival of some 
kind?” 

“It could just as easily be for a 
funeral. The drum plays on both 
occasions.” 

He was sick of evasions and ret- 
icences. “The funeral of the Goat 
without Horns?” 

She stared at him as if she ex- 
pected Tark to punish his 
blasphemy with a waterspout 
hurled from the depths. “I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“What 1 mean is this. First, the 
sharks. Now the drum. Jill, what 
in the name of Tark is going to 
happen?” 

“The boat from Martinique is 
due in three days, as you doubtless 
know. I expect you’ll go aboard 
her and leave our little island to 
its — mysteries.” 
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'Well, at any rate we’ve had 
enough mystery for one night,” 
Ehzabeth interjected, reasserting 
her supremacy over the table. 
‘‘Let’s imagine that we’re dining 
with William Morris, who said 
that beauty and simplicity were 
the same thing.” Plainly she 
feared the frankness of Charlie’s 
qucistions or Jill’s answers. She 
embraced the room with an ex- 
pressive sweep of her hand, and 
Charlie contemplated the plain, 
scrubbed, but ruggedly beautiful 
oak of the table, the willow-pat- 
terned china, the small chairs 
with plaited osier seats, the red 
Gothic sideboard, the tapestry of 
gold thread on woolen twill, illus- 
trating Chaucer’s illustrious 
women. And most of all, the room 
itself with its high ceiling and ex- 
posed beams. 

But his thoughts were not with 
Morris. 

‘‘And you even have a fire- 
place,” he forced himself to re- 
mark. ‘‘Morris still loves an open 
fire, they say. It sets him off on 
one of his stories. And he will 
never let anyone paint the natural 
bricks or clutter the mantel in any 
of his houses.” He was trying to 
think of Morris; he was trying not 
to think about the black land crabs 
steamed in greens which lay un- 
touched on his plate and, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his stomach, 
untouchable; he was mostly think- 
ing about Elizabeth and, what 
with sharks and drums and Goats 


without Horns, wondering if he 
could prevail upon her to leave the 
island with him. 

‘‘Yes, I had to have a fireplace, 
though it’s rather absurd in this 
warm climate. Still, the nights do 
get chilly at times, and then I 
light my fire. It makes me feel as 
if I were back in England again.” 

“And I noticed something else,” 
said Charlie. “All the food stays 
hot until it reaches the table. You 
took Morris’ advice about where to 
build the kitchen.” 

“Build it close to the dining 
room!” Most English houses sepa- 
rated the kitchen from the dining 
room with a host of lesser cham- 
bers, and the last guests to be 
served usually received cold 
squabs in coagulated gravy or 
blackberries swimming in melted 
ices. 

Suddenly Jill flung back her 
chair and sprang to her feet, over- 
looking Telesphorus who, muffled 
in his hood and muffled of step, 
had crept behind her to refill her 
goblet with port. The copper 
flagon fell from his hand and 
bounced soundlessly but wetly 
over the rug, dispersing drops like 
a garden sprinkler. While his fa- 
ther bustled apologetically from 
the kitchen to dry up the spilled 
wine, Jill glared at Charlie and 
her mother, as if to lock them into 
a single conspiracy. 

“You and your poets. How can 
you talk about William Morris 
tonight?” Where was the Jill to 
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whom he had given the fiddler 
crab, the wistful girl who had ac- 
cepted his rejection with grave res- 
ignation? 

He was losing patience. “Jill, do 
you know what is going to happen 
tonight? If you do, I wish you 
would enlighten us.” 

“No.” The answer was sullen as 
well as ambiguous. He had sup- 
posed her to be in her father’s con- 
fidence, but her explosion and eva- 
siveness suggested uncertainty or 
perhaps a knowledge too terrible 
either to contain or share. 

“But the Caribs haven’t had a 
festival for years,” said Elizabeth, 
“and unfortunately they don’t 
have many funerals. Unless they 
happen to knife each other in a 
moment of pique, they just make 
love or lie in the sun like alligators 
and live to a lecherous old age.” 

“You have no right to talk about 
them hke that,” Jill shouted. 
“They’re a poor httle remnant of 
a great people, and you ought to 
dwell on their past instead of criti- 
cizing them now.” She flounced 
out of the room, rushing no doubt 
to muss her hair and don her 
sailor togs. 

Telesphorus had vanished into 
the kitchen with his father, who 
was muttering parental rebukes 
while his son was pleading, “But I 
didn’t dent the flagon.” Charlie 
and Elizabeth looked at each other 
with a shared helplessness which 
made Charlie, at least, feel much 
less helpless. He took her hand. 
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“Has she told him I rejected 
her?” Charlie asked. 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Does he know about us?” 

“No. His pride will admit no 
rivals. His pride, I say, not his 
heart. You see,” she added, a little 
wistfully, “it isn’t love he feels for 
me. It’s possession. I am no longer 
a necessity or a novelty to him, 
only a habit. All I can say for my- 
self is that I am a difficult habit 
for him to break.” 

She put a cautioning finger to 
her lips as Telesphorus returned 
to serve the dessert of papaya balls 
soaked in rum and lime juice. The 
little orange globes swam in trans- 
parent amethyst goblets, like suns 
in a galaxy. 

Charlie recaptured her hand as 
soon as the boy had returned to 
the kitchen. “Elizabeth, I’m not 
sorry. I shall never be sorry, un- 
less Curk harms you. But that’s 
not going to happen. You’re com- 
ing to England with me.” At this 
point hand-holding seemed to him 
singularly inadequate. He raised 
her hand to his lips and kissed her 
fingertips and deliberated if he 
could attain the mouth before the 
next entrance of the domestics. 

“It’s you, my dear, who may be 
hurt.” 

“I don’t think so,” he said 
stoutly, if not with complete con- 
viction. “What is Curk’s strength, 
really? Mystery, more than any- 
thing else, wouldn’t you say? No- 
body knows him, not even you, af- 
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ter sixteen years. But if we could 
see through him, mightn t we find 
just a big bully who rules over a 
scraggly bunch of savages?** 

‘'No, Charlie. Whatever he is, 
he*s not like us. His mystery, Fm 
afraid, is as terrible as we imag- 
ine. If you ever doubt that, look in 
the lagoon where you swim with 
your friend. This morning from 
my bedroom I saw a sight to freeze 
my blood. Jill was clambering over 
some tumbled rocks, black and 
lava-like, which spilled right down 
into the water. She scurried over 
them with the agility of her taran- 
tulas, carrying a basket under her 
arm. There was a final rock which 
jutted over the water like a small 
ledge. She knelt, drew off the 
cover from the basket, and re- 
moved a fish. Three black fins 
converged on the bait. 

“ ‘Jill,’ 1 cried, but she could 
not — or would not — hear me 
from such a distance. 

“As gently as a dog from his 
master’s hand, the first of the 
hammerheads took the fish. His 
companions did not disturb his 
feast. Restraint among sharks. Un- 
thinkable! Then 1 saw that Jill 
was not alone. A solitary figure 
loomed on the cliff above her 
head. She had known that he was 
close to her. She looked up at him 
and he smiled and nodded his ap- 
proval.** 

“You think he’s trained them 
not to harm her?** 

“At least when he*s close to her. 


I think he has actually taken her 
swimming with them in the sea. If 
she swam alone, who can say? 
They’re almost totally instinctive, 
and Curk is the only man I ever 
knew who could control that in- 
stinct.” 

Charlie shuddered. “And Jill 
thinks they’re beautiful. She trusts 
them as she does her spiders.” 

‘Tou’re very fond of her, aren’t 
you?” 

“In a way, I am. Fond of and 
sorry for.” 

“Find her, will you, Charlie? 
She won’t have gone far at night. 
Not even Jill ventures beyond the 
village after dark.” 

“What shall I say to her?” 

“That we miss her in the house. 
Try to convince her not to tell her 
father that she is — how shall I 
say — not with child by you.” 

She was sitting under the 
acacia trees and looking as if she 
would like to cry but did not in- 
tend to let Charlie or anyone else 
see her a second time in so undig- 
nified and undisguised a state. She 
had not mussed her dress or her 
hair, and she might have been an 
English schoolgirl who had been 
neglected at her first ball. She 
spoke in a whisper, but the drum 
had stopped, and he could under- 
stand her in the stillness of the 
night, whose only voice was the 
piping of an occasional tree frog. 

She met him with an accusa- 
tion. “You’ve come to ask me if I 
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told my father about your scorning 
me.” 

“No.” 

“But mother asked you to ask 
me, didn’t she?” 

“I came because I wanted to.” 

“You think I’m still angry be- 
cause you preferred mother. You 
see, I know you spent the night 
with her. Two nights, in fact. At 
first I was furious with both of 
you. I almost went to Curk. I 
wanted him to hurt you, and 
mother too. But then I realized 
why it was you couldn’t love me. 
Because you had already loved 
mother. Since that very first night, 
I think. It was wrong of you to 
love her, but she is very beautiful 
and you were lonely. And I took 
you to her myself, didn’t I? In a 
sense, you were being faithful to 
your first love. A woman likes a 
man to be faithful. Even to her 
rival, at first. Then, when she fi- 
nally wins him, her triumph is 
doubled. Otherwise, she will value 
him lightly as too easily won. I 
only wish I had been first.” 

He noticed a subtle but signifi- 
cant change in her use of the word 
“love” which he could not ascribe 
to her reading. She no longer 
sounded as if she were speaking 
about copulation among the Car- 
ibs. 

“I do love her,” he said. “She’s 
like a Christmas evergreen hung 
with garlands and berry-chains. 
Even when she’s still, she some- 
how twinkles and dazzles.” 


“And I do forgive you. I guess 
I’m more of a young fir tree. Hard 
and prickly.” 

“A sapling, I should say, and 
strong rather than prickly. But 
have you also forgiven your 
mother for — being fond of me?” 

She shrugged helplessly. “I stay 
angry with her about half the 
time. I used to think it was be- 
cause she was so different from 
me, soft and pampered and frilly, 
with a wastefully large bosom. But 
since you came, I think it’s be- 
cause I’m so different from her. 
Yes, I’ve forgiven her for loving 
you. But not for being beautiful 
and golden and loved by you.” 

“But you have your own kind of 
beauty. Your mother is a bird of 
paradise. You’re a — ” The poet in 
him strained for a metaphor 
which would please her, “ — a 
quicksilver tarpon. Quicker than a 
dolphin!” (Indeed!) 

He patted her shoulder, a 
brother with a younger sister, and 
said nothing, because there was 
nothing more of comfort which he 
could say. His gesture was protec- 
tive and instinctive and totally 
lacking in amorous intent. 

She lifted the arm from her 
shoulder. “You’re just making it 
worse. If we’re going to be bud- 
dies, I think we should restrict 
ourselves to a manly handshake.” 

“But that was a manly pat,” he 
tried to explain. “The kind I give 
Gloomer.” 

“But it means something differ- 
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ent to me. You feel as if youre 
just patting me hello or maybe 
keeping me warm. But I tremble 
all over like a — ” he awaited one 
of her stark metaphors, ** — a 
shower-of-gold petal caught in a 
breeze.” 

'‘No embraces then. Just hand- 
shakes.” 

“Well, maybe now and then a 
little one.” She replaced his arm 
and did not set limits on the dura- 
tion of its visit. “Now I’ve kept 
two secrets for you,” she said at 
last. “Your rejecting me and your 
fondness for my mother. That 
makes us very special friends, 
doesn’t it?” 

“It certainly does.” 

“As close as you and that dol- 
phin?” Having discussed his love 
for her mother with surprising 
candor, she was a little girl again, 
pleading for affection. 

Charlie could not lie even to be 
tactful (if I were one of the old, 
land-dwelling dolphins with 
limbs, I would have hugged him 
for his honesty). 

“Gloomer is my best friend. Re- 
member, I met him before I met 
you. But you’re special to me too.” 

She looked pensive. “I suppose 
ril have to be content, though it 
would be so much nicer to be very 
special. It isn’t flattering when you 
lose out to a dolphin, though 
maybe this one can be trusted af- 
ter all. At least, he hasn’t tried to 
eat you, and he’s had a great many 
chances. The way you undress, he 
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wouldn’t have even had to worry 
about indigestion from cloth or 
buttons. I did notice a scar on 
your shoulder, though. Did he nip 
you there?” 

“I bruised myself on a rock, 
and Gloomer healed me with some 
juice from seaweed.” He trusted 
her — for the moment — but he 
was not going to tell her about the 
passage to the sea. Girls of fifteen 
had been known to change their 
minds; Jill had changed her mind 
as often as the sea changed its 
moods. The simile seemed to him 
unoriginal but nonetheless appli- 
cable. 

“If he only weren’t so ugly.” 
She deliberated. “And yet you like 
your women all golden and fluffy. 
I would expect you to make 
friends with a parrot fish instead 
of a dolphin. Or perhaps — ” 

“My children, it is time.” 

They had not been aware of 
Curk’s approach until he knelt be- 
hind them and enfolded them in a 
single embrace. They both started 
to their feet. He smiled. It was a 
night of smiles, encouraging, con- 
spiratorial, wistful, and now 
triumphant. 

“For the Goat without Horns?” 
Jill’s voice faltered with rare fear. 
Was it possible that she did not 
know the nature of the ritual? 

“Yes.” 

“Where, my father?” 

“On the Cliff That Looms Like 
a Shark.” His words were forbid- 
ding but his voice held the tender- 
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ness of a devoted parent. His arm 
around Charlie’s shoulder was al- 
most paternal. It was also irresis- 
tible. It held and compelled him 
toward the place for which, know- 
ingly or not, he had been bound 
since he had read the advertise- 
ment in the London Times. 

Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came. 

XI 

W ordlessly they exchanged 
their clothes for the gar- 
ments offered to them by the 
wordless Curk, the garments of 
the festival. With the joyous aban- 
donment of a moth which sheds 
its chrysalis, Jill shed her ankle- 
long frock, her Englishness, and 
her innocence, for a tight leather 
tunic with beads woven into in- 
tricate designs of sea anemones 
and coral forests. With abandon- 
ment which was anything but joy- 
ous, Charlie exchanged his frock 
coat for a loin cloth like that of 
Curk. 

'Tm a bloody savage,” he 
thought. 

Curk surveyed them with fami- 
lial pride. He seemed to make no 
distinction between them now that 
he thought them mates. 

“It is time, my children. You 
are ready — and worthy.” 

No one spoke as they climbed 
the side of the cliff, but Charlie’s 
mind was a coliseum of conflict- 
ing selves. The gladiator in him 


said: Act now, break loose from 
this magnificent but slit-cheeked 
savage before he delivers you to 
his friends; attack him or flee 
from him. The martyr said: If he 
meant to harm you, would he treat 
you like a son? Besides, there is no 
escape from him on this island. At 
least go with him to the cliff and 
learn his intention. 

The path was precipitous and 
seemed to have been oftener 
climbed by goats than men. There 
were treacherous stones which 
slipped from under your feet and 
sheer vertical rises with only roots 
for hand- or foot-holds. But there 
were resting places of verdurous 
moss overhung with frangipani 
trees, and the air was sweet with 
the fragrance so beloved by Eliza- 
beth. Yet it seemed the wrong 
scent for such a night and place. 
There should be — what? Incense, 
perhaps, frankincense or myrrh. 
Something a little acrid and — sac- 
rificial. 

Charlie had often been moun- 
tain climbing in Scotland, and 
there were no difficulties ^r him 
on this small cliff, except that of 
keeping up with Jill, who had 
played her solitary games in just 
such places, if not in this very 
place. Curk did not seem to climb 
or scramble so much as to ascend. 
There was no effort in his move- 
ments, no labored breaths or 
pauses to rest; there was assurance 
and ease and most of all dignity. 
Instead of a slit-cheeked savage. 
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he seemed the genius of the moun- 
tain, vouchsafing guidance to 
those who aspired to his heights. 

The top of the cliff was hidden 
for most of the climb. Then, sud- 
denly, they stood among pine-knot 
torches, a forest of writhing bril- 
liances. The darkness had been 
protective; the light was a naked- 
ness and a confrontation. 

The altar was one of the high 
places of the Old Testament, but 
pagan, Philistine, not Israelite, not 
dedicated to Yahweh, for its stones 
were shaped into the semblance of 
a deity with the head and shoul- 
ders of a shark and the body of a 
man, a reversal of the fish-tailed 
Dagon whose temple Samson had 
leveled. The Caribs — the twenty 
adults from the village — had as- 
sembled beside the altar. Noisy 
chatterers by day, indolent and 
decadent, they stood now with the 
stillness of stones as their king, his 
daughter, and his — disciple? cap- 
tive? — approached them. In the 
torchlight it was possible to imag- 
ine them to be their own ancestors 
at the height of their power before 
the coming of the Spaniards. Bar- 
baric with black slit cheeks and 
with golden earrings in the form 
of sharks, and yet with a ghost of 
sublimity imparted by their adora- 
tion of Curk. He was their master; 
he was their god as well as Tark; 
only he could remember the old 
way and conjur them momentarily 
out of their indolence and de- 
cadence. 


The Caribs moved from the al- 
tar and out of the torchlit circle 
and hovered like vertical shadows 
beyond the light. Curk moved into 
the circle with Jill and Charlie. 
He lifted his arms to pray in a 
gesture immemorially older than 
the familiar kneeling of Chris- 
tians, yet in his words rang ca- 
dences learned from the Bible. 

''We have fallen from the 
mountaintops,” he said. 'Tra- 
vailed in the valleys of shadow 
while inferior beings frolicked 
among our cloudlands. Combated 
demons and felt the scream of 
their shafts. But the time has 
come for the fallen to arise; the 
conquerors to fall. Our god has 
not forsaken us, nor has he suf- 
fered wounds from the spears of 
the conquerors. He has walked 
with us in our exile, quietly, qui- 
etly, until we could not hear his 
tread. But quietness is not his ac- 
customed way. Through me he 
thunders; through me he speaks to 
you. 

" ‘Curk,’ he has said. ‘Give me a 
gift to delight my heart, and I will 
uplift your people to their old emi- 
nence.’ 

“ ‘Father,’ I replied. ‘What gift 
shall my people and I, thus fallen, 
find to pleasure you?’ 

“ ‘I am lonely,’ he said. ‘In the 
sea I find no companion except my 
sharks; on the mountain tops, I 
walk without comrades, though 
the goats roam in herds and the 
hawk has her nest of young. I, 
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though a god, may suffer a human 
travail. Find me a daughter and 
son to bear a child in my name. 
Consecrate him to me, who shall 
be his father and brother, teacher 
and friend. Then you shall climb 
the mountain of your lost morn- 
ings.’ 

** 'Father,' I said. ‘I will do this 
thing. I will bring you my own 
flesh, my own beloved daughter, 
whom I have reared to your glory. 
I will bring you the stalwart youth 
whose strength has quickened her 
loins. I will yield you these, my 
children, to be your children, and 
they in turn will yield you their 
unborn child.' " 

An Ancient of Days he stood, 
though his face showed little age; 
a vessel of his god's command. His 
voice held the roll of thunder, his 
arm might have hurled a thunder- 
bolt. And yet he wept. He who 
had swum with the sharks wept 
mortal tears. 

He lowered his arms and the 
god was gone from him. 

He held out his hands and 
drew Jill and Charlie into a single 
embrace. Slowly, with infinite ten- 
derness, he kissed Jill on the 
mouth. 

“My daughter. You are without 
fear?" 

“I am without fear, my father." 

“My son, you shall fear for a 
little and then be fearless forever." 

They had come to the edge of 
the cliff, the lights behind them, 
the sea before them, an opaque 
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mirror of reflected torches and 
vast shadows, windless, motion- 
less, flawless. The breaking of the 
mirror was without sound, but it 
seemed to resound in Charlie's 
ears. The reflected lights rippled, 
the shadows shifted, nothing 
more; but Charlie felt a horror of 
total loss, a desecration of Curk's 
prayer and the solemnity of the 
night. For the breakers were ham- 
merheads. 

The Caribs stiff with reverence; 
the prayer like a psalm; the mo- 
tionless lagoon — these had been 
design and order; these had been 
beautiful. But chaos had come 
with the sharks, and to Charlie 
the ultimate horror was the fact 
that to everyone else they com- 
pleted rather than broke the rit- 
ual, finished the magic circle to 
conjur Deity. 

At the silent prompting of 
Curk, his hand outstretched to 
command and conjur, the Caribs 
joined him at the edge of the cliff. 
Exalted and exultant, they saw 
their god epitomized in the crea- 
ture most dear to him. Both sharks 
and men, it seemed, had gathered 
for mutual homage to the god who 
swam in the sea like a shark or 
climbed the cliffs like a man. 

Even Jill seemed to find a right- 
ness in the coming of the sharks. 
She watched them without fear; 
tall and proud, a chieftain's child, 
ready to sacrifice herself like Jeph- 
thah’s daughter. 

The devil take such a ritual! 
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thought Charlie. The devil is in 
the ritual. He had climbed the 
clifiE and he meant to return the 
way he had come — with Jill. He 
touched her arm, not to steady 
her, for she did not need to be 
steadied — her grace was flaw- 

less — but to beseech her back to 
his world. But she was beyond his 
supplication. 

Then, she was beyond his 

touch. Quicksilvering the night, 
she dove from the chff. The Goat 
without Horns. . . 

At last he could act. At last he 
knew how to act. He did not stop 
to rationalize : she has fed the 

sharks from her own hands. Per- 
haps they will not harm her even 
when she dives among them. He 
saw a friend, more beloved than 
he had realized, in what seemed to 
him deadly peril. He had no 
choice. He would dive after her. 

But even as he leaned from the 
cliff, he felt the implacable hands 
of Curk around his waist. 

“Look, my son.” 

She was swimming with the 
sharks. She swam beside them, be- 
tween them, among them, rested 
her hand on a cruel, misshapen 
head. She rippled the torchlight 
reflections, catching the light in 
her hair, herself like a newly lit 
torch. Light among darkness, she 
swam in that black-magicked sea 
and received no hurt. 

They rose and sank around her, 
took her caresses, taking, always 
taking; giving neither love nor af- 


fection but taking the sensuous 
warmth from her hand, the hyp- 
notic rhythm from her body. 

She was laughing now; she 
dove, frolicked, flaunted her new- 
found powers. The motion of the 
sharks increased. They splashed 
beside her, nuzzled her, prodded 
her. The water began to foam and 
churn. 

“Fm going to ride them!” she 
cried. “Like Charlie with his dol- 
phin. Which one shall I ride?” 

“Daughter!” 

The word was command and 
caution. He had briefly loaned her 
his power; her immunity was not 
yet perfect. 

“Yes, my father?” 

“Enough. You have swum with 
the sharks and will again. Swim 
now to the beach. At once, my 
child, but without haste.” 

She obeyed with reluctant 
strokes, looking over her shoulder 
at her new friends and coaxing 
them to escort her on her journey. 

Charlie watched her until she 
had climbed onto the beach, and 
Curk watched her until she had 
sought the path to the cliff and 
was hiddden from both the lagoon 
and the place of the altar. Until it 
appeared that she could not see 
him. 

“And now, my son. You 
too. . .” 

Needless to say, 1 had swum as 
close to the sharks and the cliff as 
I had dared. 1 was well aware that 
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they could scent me, just as I 
could have scented any one of 
them, and together their rank, in- 
describable smell of blood and rot- 
ten melons assaulted my nostrils 
and almost turned my four stom- 
achs. But they were not at the mo- 
ment concerned with a lone dol- 
phin. They were hearkening first 
to the man on the cliff, then to 
Jill. 

I must admit that I watched 
her with real trepidation. For the 
first time, I felt a grudging fond- 
ness for her and a fear for her 
safety. Nobody, not even Curk*s 
daughter, not even Curk, should 
trust a shark. But at least she had 
pleased herself and her father 
and, I hoped, completed the ritual 
for that dreaded night. 

Dreadful night, I should say. It 
was then that I saw Charlie’s fall 
or, because of my limited vision, 
that final part of the fall which he 
somehow turned into a partial 
dive. 

I knew who had thrown him. I 
hated the thrower with a hatred 
which was sheer malevolence and 
which totally belied the popular 
notion of dolphins as playful and 
benign. I hated the thrower as I 
had hated the shark which had 
killed my mother. But anger was a 
wicked luxury unless I put it to 
work. For Charlie. 

Evidently he had been flung, 
outward and downward, with 
such force that he would land 
with a stupefying splash and 


would excite the sharks to imme- 
diate attack. But he was as agile in 
the air as on the land, and he 
managed to strike the lagoon with 
arms in front of him and to break 
the water without a frenzy of 
splashing. Quickly but quietly he 
rose to the surface among the 
slow-moving fins and slowly began 
to swim for the beach. When the 
sharks converged behind him, a 
ridiculous image flashed into my 
brain : six black pirate sails behind 
a Spanish treasure ship. Left to 
themselves, they might have fol- 
lowed him to shore and let him 
escape out of sheer lethargy or cu- 
riosity. Sharks have no sense of 
beauty, but they do have a sense 
of rhythm, and the gliding body of 
Charlie lulled them and soothed 
them. Hypnotically he swam; 
hypnotized they followed but did 
not. attack him. 

It was then that 1 felt the com- 
pulsion hurled from the cliff, a 
sheer animal energy which spoke 
to the sharks on the one level they 
could understand, that of pure in- 
stinct: KILL. For me, it was like 
being enveloped in the inky cloud 
of a squid, noxious, suffocating to 
the mind if not to the lungs. 

I put my anger to use. I streaked 
toward Charlie at thirty knots and 
reached him ahead of the sharks. 

He grasped my fin, he gasped 
my name, and we set out for my 
sanctuary like a triton from the 
jaws of a whale. I could have at- 
tained the beach without diffi- 
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culty, but once Charlie climbed 
ashore, the Caribs would doubtless 
come screaming down from the 
cliff, and he would have been res- 
cued only to be recaptured while I 
was trapped by the sharks. Thus, I 
chose the swamp. 

With the additional weight of 
Charlie, I could not hope to out- 
run the sharks in a long chase. 
But they floundered for several 
seconds before they began their 
pursuit. They were frightened; 
the smell of dolphin always dis- 
turbs them, and for all they knew 
I might be one of a herd. They 
were also be’ /ildered. Curk’s com- 
mand was penetrating their tiny 
brains, but where was the man to 
be killed? Once their nostrils had 
told them that there was only one 
dolphin, who had joined his scent 
to that of the man, I had skirted 
around them and aimed for the 
mangrove swamp. 

By the time I reached the 
swamp, they were close behind 
me; their smell was more than of- 
fensive, it was horrendous, and I 
could hear the ominously gentle 
rippling of water parted by fins. 

But the swamp befuddled 
them. It was not their habitat; its 
meandering canals baffled their 
poor vision. They tangled them- 
selves in the snaky mangrove 
roots; they became separated and 
frightened; and I, after circling, 
crisscrossing, and losing, I trusted, 
the last of them, made for the 
sanctuary. 
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I nuzzled my way through the 
concealment of vegetation and re- 
vealed the opening in my stone 
barricade. Then I withdrew and 
helped, or rather shoved, Charlie 
through the opening and followed 
him, restoring the vegetation be- 
hind me with my tail and, once I 
saw him safely on the ledge, lift- 
ing the stones in place with my 
beak to shut the entrance. Charlie 
handed them to me one at a time 
from the ledge. 

'^If you aren't the cleverest fel- 
low,” he said, patting my head 
when the last stone was in place. 
“You've saved my life, you know. I 
thought there was only one Goat 
without Horns — or one and a 
half, counting Jill's hypothetical 
baby — but there seem to have 
been two, and I was the edible 
one.” 

Well, yes, he was and I had. 
But how could a friend do other- 
wise? I told him so in my best 
English. 

“I keep thinking you're trying to 
tell me things,” he said. “But I 
just can't understand what you're 
saying. Forgive me, old chap. And 
now I think we deserve a rest, 
don't you?” As for me, I felt no 
fatigue, but a marvelous ex- 
hilaration at having rescued my 
friend and brought him to my 
house. As for Charlie, he dis- 
covered my provisions and decided 
that he would rather eat than rest. 
The fish were some I had caught 
in the lagoon and beheaded with a 
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neat chomp of my jaws. The ba- 
nanas I had stolen from the Ca- 
ribs, who had left a succulent 
bunch too close to a canal and 
within reach of my versatile snout. 
English schoolboys, like dolphins, 
can always eat, even when they 
have almost been eaten. “I guess 
we must just stay here for three 
days and then try to slip through 
to the passage and meet the boat.'' 

Yes, that was the sensible thing 
to do. I acquiesced with my usual 
ungainly nod and pointed to an- 
other fish, meaning to suggest that 
he try it with his seventh banana. 
He misunderstood — purposely, I 
fear, since the fish was raw — and 
passed it to me, along with a ba- 
nana, which he thoughtfully re- 
moved from its skin. The fish was 
a tasty mullet which I devoured 
with much relish, though I 
wanted to lecture him on the nu- 
tritional advantages of raw fish 
and the need for a balanced diet. 

“And once on board, I shall 
lead a party ashore and rescue 
Elizabeth!" By now he was thor- 
oughly enjoying our adventure. 
“And take Jill with us by force, if 
we have to." 

I snorted; I have never been 
one to hide my emotions. 

He came to her defense. “I 
don't think she had the least no- 
tion what was going to happen. 
Not to me anyway. Only to her- 
self. Why else did Curk wait until 
she couldn't see him when he 
threw me to the sharks? He knew 


how horrified she would be. By 
now he's no doubt told her that I 
fell or jumped in to save her and 
got myself eaten." 

I looked at him thoughtfully 
and concluded that for once his 
trust might be justified. No one 
who looked and talked like 
Charlie could fail to turn a young 
girl's heart. No, Jill could not have 
known what her father intended 
for him. He was a hero unaware of 
his heroism. Stripped of his Eng- 
lish tweeds and his sailors garb, 
dressed in a loin cloth, he had 
ceased to be English; he had be- 
come Rousseau’s Noble Savage 
(you see, I know my human phi- 
losophy as well as my human his- 
tory). 

While I was admiring Charlie 
and Charlie was vindicating Jill, 
we finished my entire stock of pro- 
visions down to one last overripe 
banana and a small, gristly looking 
fish. 

“Gloomer, we have gorged our- 
selves," announced Charlie. “To- 
morrow we shall have to go forag- 
ing among the mangroves. You 
don't think the sharks will — ?" 

The attack was more than sud- 
den, it was instantaneous. My bar- 
ricade did not so much yield as 
dissolve. We had been invaded; 
we were on the verge of being de- 
voured; and the invader and 
devourer was a huge ham- 
merhead, the ugliest if not quite 
the cruelest of ali the sharks. Na- 
ture is sometimes deceptive; she 
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has concealed poison in the beau- 
tiful, tapering leaves of the olean- 
der, but in the hammerhead, she 
wrought to reveal the soul. With 
his cruel flat head like a mallet 
and his wide-spaced, ogling eyes, 
he is what he seems: both scav- 
enger and killer. 

My first thought was: Charlie, 
press yourself against the wall. He 
can’t get to you on the back of the 
ledge. My second thought was to 
join Charlie. Many a dolphin 
while chasing an elusive fish has 
dived into a boat or onto a beach. 
I could breathe on the ledge and 
remain fairly comfortable until my 
skin began to dry. My third 
thought, which coincided with 
rather than succeeded the second, 
was that the Great Triton had 
created sharks in error, or perhaps 
inherited them from an older 
Creation, and dolphins were 
meant to rectify the error or the 
inheritance. This one looked huge, 
but size might work against him 
in so small a space. Had not the 
lumbering galleons of the Spanish 
Armada reeled before the swift 
small pinnaces of England? 

The shark was surrounded by 
the debris of the barricade — 
leaves, bits of mangrove branches, 
stones — and still a little confused 
by his new and constrictive sur- 
roundings. He had doubtless 
scented me by now, probably seen 
me, but not yet attacked me. He 
was four times my length; his skin 
was hard and prickly with innu- 
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merable spines. The teeth in his 
flattened head were a multiple 
horror. I chose to go for his eyes, 
which were peculiarly vulnerable 
because they protruded from his 
head. If I could blind him, he 
could still scent me. But the pain 
might drive him from the shell, 
and the loss of one sense would at 
least limit his maneuverability. I 
rammed him in the left eye, and 
he recoiled with a suddeness 
which sent a small wave rolling 
over the ledge. Charlie, by the 
way, was leaning from the ledge 
with a sharp stone which he had 
rescued from the debris and 
awaiting his chance. 

Now for the other eye. But he 
was growing warier and more at 
ease in the narrow confines of our 
battleground. He made a slow, 
calculated circuit of the chamber 
to gauge its shape and size, and all 
the while he thrashed his head 
and tail to discourage attack. 
Now, now, I thought, and lunged 
at his other eye. But I badly mis- 
judged his speed and took a ter- 
rific blow from his tail. I found 
myself bruised and breathless, 
across the chamber from him. If 
he had caught me then, he could 
have finished with his teeth what 
his tail had begun. I was not 
wounded but I was winded. 

A blur of images, again the hor- 
rible thrashing, Charlie on the 
ledge with empty hands, a stone 
which had somehow struck its 
mark and lodged in the one good 
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eye. (Charlie, Charlie, stay on the 
ledge! You’ve done all you can to 
help me.) 

Charlie ^vas out of stones. He 
was climbing into the water to 
replenish his supply and possibly, 
no probably, lure the attacker un- 
til I had recovered my wind. 
(Idiot, stay where you are!) 

I was forced into a dangerous 
expedient to regain the shark’s at- 
tention. I flicked him insolently 
with my tail and dove into the sec- 
ond and smaller chamber. He 
could block my passage back to the 
air. Remember, I breathe through 
lungs, instead of gills. He could 
also attack Charlie. But I counted 
on his anger to spur him after me, 
and his ignorance of how the 
chambers diminished in size. 

There was scarcely room for 
him in the second chamber. His 
body full-length, stretched from 
wall to wall. I dipped and rolled 
and somehow eluded both his 
teeth and the bruising walls, and 
dove as if I were entering the 
third and lowest chamber. Again 
he followed me. The smell of 
shark was rank in my lungs; he 
was like a plague of darkness de- 
scending on a happy land. At the 
last possible second, I somer- 
saulted up from the entrance and 
over him and watched his 
enormous momentum carry him 
into the lowest, smallest chamber 
of the shell. He could not turn; he 
could only try to back up; and I 
dove at his tail and caught it be- 


tween my teeth. He thrashed like 
a boar in a net, strained away 
from me, and crammed his wide 
head into the lowest reach of the 
shell. His wounded eyes received 
an additional wounding, and 
whenever he tried to back, I as- 
saulted his tail with my own by no 
means negligible teeth and 
shredded the leathery skin. 

Ill the end, he destroyed him- 
self. It was not my attacks nor 
Charlie’s stones. It was his own 
rage. He literally beat himself to 
death against the hard, unyielding 
shell — or so I judged from his 
convulsive agonies. The Great Tri- 
ton had led me to the one battle- 
ground in which I could triumph 
over such an awesome adversary. 

I did not remain to watch his 
final convulsions. I instinctively 
hated all sharks, and this shark 
had threatened my friend, but ha- 
tred ceases when the hated one 
dies without dignity in pain and 
humiliation. 

I broke the surface in the high- 
est chamber, my airhole working 
furiously, my body aching as if I 
had just been spewed from Edgar 
Allan Poe’s maelstrom. I must 
have looked as if I had lost the 
fight. 

“Gloomer, are you all right, old 
man?”’ He spoke from the ledge, 
amidst a pile of dripping stones. 

”Iss.” 

”Iss. Yes? Yes! You’re speaking 
English!” 

”Isssss.'* 
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‘Tou have been all along, 
haven't you, and I haven't been 
understanding. My God, old man, 
tell me what happened below!" 

'‘Ease daid.” 

"Dead, you say? You’ve killed 
him, Gloomer? You’ve saved my 
life again!’’ He surveyed my 
bruises. “We must get you some of 
that healing seaweed. That is, as 
soon as we can get out of here. 
And how we shall talk, once I 
catch onto your English a little 
better." 

But there were other sharks in 
the lagoon, and Curk and the Ca- 
ribs were waiting for Charlie, and 
I was tired, and — 

Below us we heard a muffled 
rumbling, scraping, creaking, as 
when a sunken vessel, shaken by 
an earthquake, lumbers toward 
the surface. The water reddened 
with blood. Charlie looked at me 
with consternation. 

“You did kill him, didn’t you?’’ 

I remembered an adage taught 
to me by the Old Bull. “Con- 
fidence kills sharks; over- 
confidence kills dolphins.’’ 

Charlie grasped a stone; I 
waited with sick expectancy, no 
longer, I feared, a hero to my 
hero; tired to the bone, exhausted 
of stratagems, ready to fight but 
expecting to lose. 

"Never mind, we’ll get him this 
time. But Gloomer. It . . . isn’t 
. . . the . . . hammerhead.’’ 

It was the mutilated body of 
Curk. 


XII 

C harhe and Jill had met in the 
dining room for their last din- 
ner in the Red House. Tomorrow 
the schooner would come from 
Martinique; tomorrow they would 
depart for England. Was it only a 
night ago that they had dined, he 
with apprehension, she with a 
restless anticipation, to the beat of 
a Carib drum? To Charlie, tonight 
should have been a time to rejoice; 
Curk was dead; the sharks had 
left the lagoon. The Caribs, bereft 
of their leader, had departed from 
the island in their dugout canoes 
on another lap of their journey to 
oblivion. But what to him had 
been a victory had been to Jill a 
tragedy. She had lost her father; 
she had lost her adopted people, 
loved in spite of their degeneracy; 
and Charlie could not rejoice. He 
could only try to console. 

She sat with moist eyes, gal- 
lantly withholding her tears, and 
she might have been one of those 
English girls, brave and silent, 
who sent their sweethearts, broth- 
ers, and fathers to die in Eng- 
land's interminable little wars. 
He was glad that she did not know 
the full and ghastly circumstances 
of her father’s death. She only 
knew that Charlie had come to the 
Red House in the dead of night, 
looking like a drowned sailor, and 
found her with Elizabeth as they 
sobbed in each other’s arms, for 
him, not Curk, because they 
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thought that he had drowned in 
the lagoon. 

‘'Elizabeth, Jill,*' he had gasped. 
“Curk is dead." He was too weary 
to delay his shattering news, but 
at least he could soften it with 
evasions and omissions. “Gloomer 
took me to a half-submerged cave 
in the mangrove swamp, but Curk 
came after me. We fought on a 
ledge and he fell into the water. 
Gloomer killed him to save my 
life." 

Jill had shrieked and run from 
the room. 

"Dear God, we must hide you," 
Elizabeth had cried. "The Caribs 
will want your scalp." 

"Not any more. They inter- 
cepted me on my way here from 
the swamp. I told them what had 
happened — there was nothing else 
I could do — and took them to 
Curk's body. I thought they would 
kill me on the spot, but they 
seemed to lose all spirit. They 
didn't throw spears at Gloomer, 
and they didn’t try to stop me 
from coming to you. They almost 
seemed afraid of us. I think they 
felt as if their god had let them 
down, and they were disgraced be- 
cause of him. Disgraced and 
frightened." 

But that was last night. He had 
waited for Jill all morning, gone to 
look for her in the afternoon, and 
found her under the banyan tree. 
He had even dared the tarantulas 
to bring her back with him. She 
had neither reproached nor ques- 
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tioned him. She had scarcely spo- 
ken to him. Now, at last, she 
spoke in a firm if wistful voice. 

"I saw Curk try to kill you, 
Charlie. I was just at the edge of 
the beach when he flung you over 
the cliff. You see, I had lingered 
to watch the sharks. They seemed 
so beautiful and peaceful when I 
swam with them. I thought they 
were my friends. Believe me, I 
didn't know what he meant to do. 
When you killed him, you and 
Gloomer were simply protecting 
yourselves." 

"You mustn’t think harshly of 
your father," Charlie said. He 
had never grown used to hearing 
her speak of "Curk" instead of 
"Father." "It’s true he tried to sac- 
rifice me. But I honestly believe 
that he felt he was sending me 
directly to his god. It was the 
greatest honor he could pay to an 
Englishman." 

"I try to think of it that way. 
I still love him, and I couldn’t if 
I thought he was only cruel." 

"Cruel isn’t a word for a man 
like Curk. He didn’t think in 
terms of good and bad, kind and 
cruel, but of strength and weak- 
ness." 

"I know that, Charlie. And I 
was getting to be like him, wasn’t 
I? But I like your way better now. 
You’re strong and good. When we 
get to England, will I ever see 
you? Will you come down from 
Cambridge to see the girl who 
dressed like a pirate?" 
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‘'As often as I can !*’ 

“I know you will as long as Tm 
with mother,” she said without 
reproach. ”You do love her, don’t 

you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I must pack now. All the 
gowns I never wore. I shall have 
to wear them in London. Do they 
still wear wigs at the balls?” 

“Only the masquerades.” 

“On the voyage home, I will let 
my hair grow out. It grows fast 
and I should be presentable in a 
few months.” 

“You’re more than presentable 
as you are. In a few months you’ll 
be ravishing. The young men will 
flock around you like bees around 
a shower-of-gold tree.” 

“Do you know, I’ve never been 
farther than Martinique.” 

“You’ve a lot to see. But then, 
you’ve seen a lot, too. Right here 
on Oleandra.” 

“I could be content here, I 
think. I wouldn’t miss the Caribs. 
Did you see how they turned away 
from me after Curk was dead? 
And how they carried their be- 
longings down to the sea and 
loaded their dugouts and sailed 
away without even saying good- 
bye? They had only tolerated me 
because of Curk.” 

“He was their soul.” 

“Now they’re soulless. They’ll 
settle on another island and grow 
lazier and meaner, and get them 
selves killed oflF completely. And 
I did like them so much! I guess I 
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saw them through Curk’s eyes. As 
they had once been, in the old 
days. As they were at the festival, 
when Cuirk was praying to Tark. 
Charlie, will you excuse me? I 
don’t want you to see me cry.” 

She fled from the table and he 
sat alone in the forlorn, beautiful, 
beloved room where he had loved 
a woman and liked a girl, grieved 
for his mother and joyed in his 
friendship for me, Gloomer. He 
sat alone with the spirit of Wil- 
liam Morris, with the oaken table 
and the red sideboard, and the 
tall, raftered ceiling. 

He was lying in bed, his body a 
confusion of aches from his recent 
flight, his mind a confusion of 
thoughts in which the overriding 
throught.was a question: Should 
he visit Elizabeth in the bedroom 
where she had secluded herself all 
day? He did not know if she were 
grieving for the death of Curk or 
rejoicing in her liberation; he did 
not know if she were waiting for 
him or avoiding him. The usually 
decisive Charlie felt himself in- 
appropriately cast in the role of a 
Hamlet instead of a Childe Ro- 
land. Really, he thought, I have 
no right to intrude unless she 
sends for me. After all, when she 
wants someone she’s rarely reti- 
cent. On the other hand, she may 
feel called on to mourn for the 
sake of appearances, when what 
she really wants is to — well, to 
visit with me. 
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‘'Master/' It was Telesphorus, 
taper in hand, hovering in the 
door and looking as if he would 
flee should Charlie so much as 
raise his voice. He was not accus- 
tomed to disturbing English gen- 
tlemen, in their thoughts or in 
their sleep. 

“Yes, Telesphorus. Have you a 
message for me?” The boy always 
looked so thin and woebegone that 
Charlie felt an urge to sit him 
down at a table and fatten him 
with partridges and puddings. 

The thin little face brightened 
in the voluminous folds of his 
hood. His bare feet projected as 
usual from his robe but looked as 
if they might be withdrawn as 
quickly as the feelers of a snail. 

“The mistress says, will you 
come to her room, please?” 

Charlie was already on his feet 
and lighting a taper from the one 
in Telesphorus’ hands . . . 

She had not only retired, she 
had drawn the curtains around 
her bed. The room lay in darkness 
except for Charlie's taper and a 
thin mist of moonlight. 

“Put out the candle, my dear. 
I've been weeping. I’m afraid. I 
don’t want you to see my blood- 
shot eyes.” She squeezed his hand 
and drew him between the cur- 
tains, which fell into place with a 
silken rustle and closeted them in 
a private night. 

“Dearest Charlie, what horrors 
you’ve seen. And because of me.” 

He could scarcely see her in the 


dim light. She seemed not a 
woman but a disembodied spirit, 
and he felt like the knight forsak- 
en on the cold hillside by La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci. There was not 
even a scent of frangipani to make 
her tangible. 

Only when he took her in his 
arms did he feel assured of her 
presence. “Elizabeth, it’s you who 
have seen the horrors. For fifteen 
years. A man like Curk — ” 

“A man? I know what he was, 
my dear. You were right to keep 
the truth from Jill. But I can 
guess what really happened. How 
he came after you, and not as a 
man. And how he died in combat 
with Gloomer. I’ve suspected the 
truth for years. There are Carib 
folk tales about such beings. But I 
told myself they were cruel, stupid 
myths. How could I live with such 
a one and knmv the truth about 
him?” 

“Is it over now? The horror, I 
mean. Is Jill really free of him? I 
don’t mean of loving him — after 
all, he was her father — but of be- 
coming like him?” 

“She was never in danger her- 
self. Only the males are so af- 
flicted — or honored, in the eyes of 
the Caribs. That was the reason 
Curk wanted me to bear him a 
son. When I failed, he wanted a 
grandson.” 

“And if Jill should marry in 
England and have a son?” 

“She can bear a dozen sons 
without danger of perpetuating 
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the — affliction. Only had she been 
with child — a male child — when 
she swam with the sharks would 
there have been a danger. You see, 
the ritual was more than prayers 
and torchlight, it was actually 
meant to be a transformation of 
the unborn child. I know as much 
from the folk tales. And because I 
myself once swam with the sharks, 
except that I loathed and feared 
them, while Jill adores them — or 
did, until they threatened you. 
That was before I took to my bed. 
That was why I took to my bed. 
And because of Curk’s rage when 
I bore him a daughter. Had I 
borne him a son — ” 

'‘He would have been like 
Curk?" 

“Yes." 

Charlie shook his head. “No 
one would believe us in England, 
or even on Martinique. There's 
nothing in Darwin’s science to ac- 
count for such beings. He writes 
of evolution. This is devolution." 

“Nonetheless, they are very 
real. There were similar beings in 
Europe before the Church de- 
stroyed them. We called them 
werewolves. Darwin is right, I 
think, that men evolved from the 
beasts, but from many beasts — 
wolves, bears, sharks — and not 
just apes. In Curk’s case, we have 
both the evolving man and the an- 
cestral beast in the same person." 

He held her with a wild tender- 
ness. “Don’t talk about him any 
more. Leave him where he be- 


longs. In the past. In the world's 
past." 

She made a faint pretense of 
pushing him away from her, but 
quickly yielded to his insistent 
arms. “Charlie, I am fifty years 
old. You are nineteen. Here, we 
can love each other and no one 
will ridicule us. In England, we 
would be ridiculous. Like a 
French couple. One of those aging 
literary ladies like George Sand 
with her young lover." 

“Then we'll stay here. But you 
don’t look aging, you look bloom- 
ing! And I can grow a mustache 
and look at least twenty-five. No 
one would say a thing except how 
lucky I was to win such a beau- 
tiful bride." 

“My beauty is very important to 
you, isn’t it, my dear?" 

“I love your proud, gallant soul. 
But I love your beauty too. How 
can I reach your soul except 
through your body?" 

“Keats said much the same 
thing to Fanny Brawne, and both 
of you are right, of course. ‘Why 
may I not speak of your Beauty, 
since without that I could never 
have loved you. I cannot conceive 
any beginning of such love as I 
have for you but Beauty.’ " 

Charlie continued the letter 
without a pause. “ ‘There may be 
a sort of love for which, without 
the least sneer at it, I have the 
highest respect and can admit it in 
others; but it has not the richness, 
the bloom, the full form, the en- 
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chantment of love after my own 
heart.’ ” 

“You knew it, by heart, of 
course. I knew that you would. It’s 
impossible for young men to love 
any other way, and I must confess 
that your own kind soul would not 
have stirred me so much if you 
had looked like Telesphorus’ fa- 
ther instead of your golden self. 
But blooming or not, I can’t stay 
on Oleandra with you now. Jill 
must return to England for an 
education and eventually a mar- 
riage.’’ 

“Can’t I still tutor her on 
Oleandra? That was the reason 
you brought me here, and I am 
willing to remain.’’ 

“It’s a little awkward when 
mother and daughter are in love 
with the same young man. And I 
myself have English yearnings — 
for the opera, the theatre, the ball- 
room. The season in London and 
the season at Bath. Icicles under 
the eaves. Daffodils bringing the 
spring. ‘O to be in England now 
that April’s there ...’’’ 

“Then I’m going with you, and 
I promise to pester you until you 
become my bride!’’ 

“Your bride? Charlie, you’re 
still a moralist at heart, aren’t 
you? You w^ant to make me an 
honest woman. I’m deeply 
touched. But hearthfires don’t be- 
come me. Neither does arguing, 
my dear. Stay with me tonight. 
Tomorrow you may change your 
mind about several things.’’ 
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He was awakened by the chirp- 
ing of sugar birds among the 
morning glories. He opened the 
curtains to the bed and walked to 
the window. The diminutive 
birds, like winged daffodils, flick- 
ered among the blossoms and 
shook the dew from the petals into 
minikin showers. 

“Elizabeth, wake up! The birds 
have come back. And you have 
your daffodils!’’ 

She stirred toward wakefulness. 
A sunbeam fell on her face. He 
gasped and she opened her eyes. 

“I’m sorry, my dear. I can see 
that you see. I wish it were other- 
wise. I wish I were what you 
loved.’’ 

She was still beautiful as a 
woman of fifty; she would have 
challenged a Michelangelo to cap- 
ture the complexity of character, 
the variety of experience, in the 
lines of her forehead and the 
wrinkles around her eyes. She was 
a woman who had sometimes been 
bitter and sometimes unfaithful, 
sometimes happy and usually 
kind; an unloving wife but a lov- 
ing if not always a wise mother. 
He was not frightened of her, but 
he was frightened for her. On this 
island of dark miracles, shock and 
grief, he supposed, had aged her 
in two nights. 

She drew him beside her and 
touched his cheek with moth-light 
fingers. “Don’t be sad. I wanted 
you to see me like this. This is the 
way I am. The beauty you loved 
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was an illusion. You once called 
me the Lady of the Frangipanis. I 
am such a lady in a very literal 
sense. When Curk first came to 
me — it was my first visit to his 
island — he brought me a tiny vial 
of transparent blue elixir like a 
draught from the sea above a coral 
reef in the morning sun. The 
Spaniards looked for a fountain of 
youth,’ he said. 'It was all around 
them and they never even saw it. 
It was in the nectar of the flowers 
they trampled under their boots. 
Frangipani and shower-of-gold 
and — but the rest is my secret. 
How old do you think I am?’ 

" Thirty-five? Forty? There are 
no guides in your face. Not the 
least wrinkle. Only your eyes look 
somehow — very old.’ 

" 1 am seventy-four. Would 
you like to look always as you do 
now? I can’t promise you immor- 
tality — you will live perhaps to a 
hundred. But your skin will main- 
tain the illusion of youth until you 
die. One drop a day, and time will 
be your friend.’ 

" 'And what do you ask in re- 
turn?’ 

" 'I want to make love to an 
English woman and I want her to 
bear my child.’ 

'Thus I was bound to him, 
Charlie, in spite of his cruelties — 
and also because I loved him. He 
could have had me without any 
gift of youth, but he thought that 
he had to buy me. He thought of 
English women as high and 


proud, a race of conquerors and 
colonizers who looked upon Car- 
ibs, even their kings, as savages 
who needed to be civilized. Later, 
I could have escaped my desire for 
him, but not my wish to be desir- 
able. Charlie, I love all beautiful 
things. A sonnet by Mrs. Brown- 
ing. A tapestry woven by William 
Morris. I can’t be wrinkled and 
old and forgotten. Do you under- 
stand?” 

"Of course I do,” he faltered, as 
pity warred with desire. "But old 
things are usually best.” 

"Only on a shelf with other old 
things.” 

"But I don’t love you for your 
face, Elizabeth!” 

"You love me for my soul? Per- 
haps. But you have to look 
through my face to see my soul. 
You yourself have said as much. I 
don’t say that you must love me 
less now. But differently. Look 
upon me as one who understood 
your grief for your mother and al- 
most but not quite managed to fill 
her place.” 

He took her in his arms and she 
held him with a last wild yearn- 
ing. "Good-bye, my dear, good- 
bye. We shall never meet again 
like this, but I do love you, 
Charlie.” 

They stood in the rocky enclave 
facing the sea, where Charlie had 
landed one month, one love, ago. 
Charlie, Ehzabeth, and Jill; the 
old roan and Telesphorus tether- 
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ing the donkeys to outcroppings of 
rock. Except for Telesphorus and 
his father, who would stay on the 
island and care for the house, they 
were going back to England. 
Charlie was going back to Cam- 
bridge. (Oh, my friend, how may 
I follow you to those icy northern 
seas? Look in the wake of what- 
ever ship you board, and I will 
begin the journey to bring you 
luck — but England is far and her 
seas are bleak, in spite of the Gulf 
Stream s warmth.) 

The sailors were rowing man- 
fully and swearing whenever a 
wave broke across their bow and 
no doubt wondering what had 
happened to those shifty Caribs 
whose one skill and one duty was 
coming to meet the schooner. 

Charlie was alternately waving 
encouragement to them and trying 
to coax Elizabeth to take a seat on 
a rock which he had brushed 
clean for her at the cost of ruining 
his handkerchief, a bright-blue 
square of silk which was now di- 
minished to brown. 

“You must sit down and rest,” 
he urged. “You know how it tires 
you to ride a burro.” 

“Em too excited to sit.” Brilliant 
as bougainvillea in a gown of 
many colors, she was smiling and 
waving to the men in the boat and 
looking as if she never went to bed 
until morning, and not at all when 
she could dance or play chemin de 
fer. Not only had she partaken 
generously of her elixir — two 
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drops instead of one — and re- 
paired the ravages of her brief ab- 
stinence, she had sent Telesphorus 
to search Curk's house; and the 
staunch little fellow, rooting 
through the loft, had returned 
with several precious flagons, a 
supply for many years, which 
Elizabeth promptly designated 
“my special wine — nobody else 
likes it.” 

In such a sea, on such a 
precipitous island, a longboat 
could not land; it could merely 
hover and try not to crash. The 
stalwart if simian rowers, at the 
expense of three broken oars and 
uncountable twisted muscles, 
somehow managed to hold her off 
the rocks. Their oaths turned to 
cries of delight when they recog- 
nized Elizabeth, the mysterious 
Lady of Frangipanis come to wel- 
come them — no, to judge by her 
trunks, come to return with them 
to Martinique. 

Boarding the boat would have 
been worse than a problem, it 
would have been an . impossibility 
for Elizabeth had she remained a 
bedridden invalid. But when a 
lusty young seaman held out his 
arms to her, she made the consid- 
erable leap across several frothing 
feet of water to land and linger 
within his harboring arms. Jill, of 
course, had no difficulty. With the 
grace of a flying fish, she jumped 
and landed to the cheers though 
not the embraces of the sailors. 
Once Charlie had followed her — 
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as yet he was lingering on the is- 
land — the rowers would deposit 
them aboard the schooner and 
then return for their trunks — 
small ones in view of the traveling 
conditions — which would some- 
how be handed or heaved from 
shore (and hopefully not spilled) 
by Telesphorus and his father. 

The old man was red-eyed and 
Telesphorus was openly bawling 
at the loss of their beloved mis- 
tress. 

*‘Good-bye, my dears,’* Eliza- 
beth called. '‘Keep the house ready 
for Jill and me, and we’ll come 
back to you, we promise.” Then, a 
a seeming afterthought, “And, 
mind you, load my ‘special wine’ 
carefully. Davy Jones doesn’t need 
it, and neither do the sharks!” 

All this time Charlie had ling- 
ered on the shore, though by now 
the sailors were swearing at him 
like the Caribs on his arrival. He 
knelt on a rock, leaned over the 
water, and gave me a parting pat 
even while foam from the surf 
splattered his face. He did not 
know that I intended to follow 
him to England (hoped, I should 
say). He would never have 
allowed me to attempt so dan- 
gerous a trip. 

“Gloomer,” he said. “I’m com- 
ing back one day. Will you still be 
in our lagoon?” 

“Gnu.” How could I stay in the 
lagoon and also follow him to 
England? 

“What’s that you say?” he cried. 
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To ease his mind, I told him 
my first falsehood. “Iss.” 

“Good-bye, old friend. Best 
friend.” His face was wet and not 
with the spray. Humans have one 
advantage over dolphins. We have 
no tears to ease us out of our sad- 
ness, and we seem to be smiling 
even when we are saddest. 

I swam under him as he 
jumped aboard the boat, and frol- 
icked around the boat as it battled 
toward the schooner. I spun in the 
air, made those clicking noises 
which humans suppose to be 
laughter, and all in all attempted 
to tease my friend from his mel- 
ancholy (and to forget the tears I 
could not shed). But he looked 
at me with a wan, sorrowful 
smile, not at the island, not at the 
schooner, not even at the newly 
radiant Elizabeth, but at me, al- 
ways at me, and his look was 
enough to break my heart. 

They were almost at the schoon- 
er now. The friendly captain was 
booming a welcome. Seeing Eliza- 
beth among his passengers, he 
straightened his cap and jacket, 
smoothed his whiskers. 

“Elizabeth,” Charlie said. “Can 
you use a caretaker for the Red 
House? If you had a dependable 
one, you would never need to sell 
it. He would keep it up so well 
that you would want to come back 
for sure, at least for a visit now 
and then.” 

“Charlie, do you really want to 
stay?” 
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‘‘Fm afraid Gloomer will try to 
follow me all the way to England. 
He would never be happy in those 
cold northern waters. Besides, I 
love the house. You’re coming 
back — you said so yourself.” 

“So am I,” said Jill. “After I’ve 
learned some wiles from mother.” 

“You’re fine as you are.” He 
gave her a wet, brotherly kiss. 

“Your kiss says I’m not. But I 
shall expect a different kind when 
you see me again.” 

“Stay, then, Charlie,” said 
Elizabeth, oblivious to the rowers, 
who were more intent on this 
curious domestic drama than they 
were on reaching their ship. “I’ll 
miss you, though, in England. 
One’s first love is very precious, 
and I am honored to have been 
your first. Equally precious is 
one’s last love, and that is what 
you are to me.” 

He seized her hand and held it 
against his cheek. “You won’t be 
lonely in London?” 

Charlie, Charlie, I wanted to 
cry. Do you really think this beau- 
tiful, sentimental, and mis- 
chievous lady will ever be lonely 
in London or anywhere else, or 
want for young men to pay her 
court? It was well that I said noth- 
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ing, or that, had I spoken, I would 
not have been understood. In a 
way I was unfair to her. She really 
believed that Charlie was her last 
love. Whatever she said, she be- 
lieved at the time. It was just that 
she sometimes changed her mind. 

He was already removing his 
clothes. Shoes, middy jacket, and 
bell-bottom trousers, but not, for- 
tunately, his undergarments. 

“Forgive me, Elizabeth and Jill. 
But I can’t swim to shore with all 
this clutter.” 

The rowers had almost stopped 
rowing. 

“What’s the lad doin’?” 

“Strippin’ for a swim, I 
reckon.” 

“Before the ladies? Blimey, ’e’s 
no gentleman. E’s one of us!” 

Then he was in the water, wav- 
ing over his shoulder and calling a 
last good-bye to his departing 
friends, and turning to meet and 
greet me with a radiant, “Hello, 
Gloomer, I’ve come back. I told 
you I would, didn’t I?” 

“Isss.” 

A big wave almost inundated 
him. I dove under him and he 
clasped my dorsal fin and we 
swam for the island and the pas- 
sage and our own green lagoon. 
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THE LOPSIDED SUN 

by Isaac Asimov 


Last fall, a large-circulation magazine wanted to get an ar- 
ticle on eclipses that they could run in conjunction with a Solar eclipse 
that was to take place the following spring over the United States. 

It occurred to the magazine to get me to do the job, and you can bet I 
was willing to do so. Writing about eclipses was apple-pie-and-mother 
for me, and I had never appeared in the pages of this particular maga- 
zine and I wanted to do so. 

But the fact that I had never done anything for the magazine was 
naturally a source of insecurity for the editors. They wanted to talk to 
me and asked me to come visit their offices. 

I did so, and listened to them explain very carefully what they 
wanted. I nodded and said I understood and that I would try to strike 
the very note they were asking for. 

But then one of the editors thought a bit and said, “Could you 
describe a total eclipse for us? How would it look? What would you see? 
What is it like?” 

“All right,” I said, and calling on the skills that years and years of 
writing had made second nature, I described a total eclipse in the most 
moving imaginable terms. By the time I was through I had them (and 
myself) all but dissolved in tears, 

“Good,” they said, “write that article for us, just as you told it.” 

I did, and they liked it (and said so), paid for it, published it and all 
was absolutely well. 

In fact, during the whole transaction, there was only one moment 
during which a bit of nervousness made itself felt. While I was describ- 
ing the total eclipse in poignant detail, I was uneasily aware that all 
could be ruined by a single simple question. 
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What if someone in my audience had said, “But, Dr. Asimov, have 
you ever seen a total eclipse?” 

For of course I hadn’t. 

But then, as I told you, I called upon my writing skills and I was a 
fiction writer to begin with. 

Naturally, I must not allow a narrow escape like that to shake my 
nerve, so, like the thrown rider climbing back on the horse, I vdll 
now turn, unrepentant, to the Sun again. 

To anyone who is so foolish as to try to look at the Sun in its glory, it 
must seem to be an eternally featureless circle of brilliant white light. 
Indeed, there have been theologians who maintained that if it weren’t 
exactly that, it would represent a flaw in the perfection of God’s handi- 
work, and who therefore resisted any suggestion that such flaws might 
exist. 

It was one of the unsettling aspects of Galileo’s astronomical dis- 
coveries that, in 1610, he reported the existence of spots on the face of 
the Sun. Once that troubling fact was reported, and despite consid- 
erable clerical shock, others saw them at once. Indeed some spots are 
huge enough to be made out with the unaided eye. When the Sun is 
very close to the horizon on a particularly clear day, and is ruddily dim 
enough to be looked at without harm, large Sunspots can sometimes be 
made out. 

Sunspots are easy to see because they are regions that are cooler than 
the surrounding Solar surface and that therefore seem dark in com- 
parison. Black-on-white is impossible to miss. 

But what about the reverse situation? What if there are local regions 
of the Sun’s surface that are hotter than surrounding areas? If so, they 
would be unusually bright, but whiter-on-white is a lot harder to see 
than black-on-white, and, in point of fact, no one saw hot regions on the 
Sun for two and a half centuries after the cool regions were detected. 

The honor of the later discovery belongs to Richard Christopher 
Carrington, an English astronomer who kept painstaking track of Sun- 
spots over prolonged periods of time, working out the exact time of 
rotation of the Sun at different latitudes. (A gaseous body does not 
rotate all in one piece as a solid body perforce must.) 

In 1859, Carrington noted a short-lived brilliant flare-up on the face 
of the Sun. It was as though a tiny star had made itself visible on that 
face for some five minutes. Carrington reported it and suggested a 
cause. At this time, astronomers were considering the possibility that 
the Sun might use as the source of its radiation the kinetic energy of 
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impacting meteors, and Carrington felt he had been lucky enough to see 
the impact of a particularly large meteor. 

It was a very interesting guess, but wrong. 

If whiter-on-white is hard to see in general, this may not be so at all 
wavelengths. That is, the general increase in brightness in a particular 
hotspot may, for some reason, be greater at some wavelengths than 
others. If the Sun were viewed by the light of the wavelength particu- 
larly affected, a flare-up that would be difficult or even impossible to see 
over the entire spectrum, might suddenly become unmistakably con- 
spicuous. 

In 1889, the American astronomer, George Ellery Hale, invented 
the ''spectroheliograph,” a device whereby the Sun could be photo- 
graphed by light coming through a spectroscope so arranged that all 
light, except over a small stretch of wavelengths, is excluded. In that 
way, the Sun could have its picture taken by hydrogen-light or by 
calcium-light. Seen by calcium-light it was easy to find out, for instance, 
that there were calcium-rich regions here and there on the Sun, stand- 
ing out like clouds in a summer sky on Earth. 

Using the spectroheliograph, one tends to get static pictures of the 
Sun and misses short-lived events; that is, it is difficult to tell whether a 
particular spot on the photograph has just come into being or is soon to 
pass — unless you take a number of closely-spaced stills. 

In 1926, Hale (still alive, still active, still ingenious) devised a 
modification of the instrument that enabled one to watch events by the 
light of a spectral line over a period of time. This “spectrohelioscope” 
made it a lot easier to detect swift changes. 

Before the 1920 s were out, then, it became apparent that, by hydro- 
gen light, there were flareups rather commonly associated with Sun- 
spots. There were what seemed to be explosions, sudden flashes of hot 
hydrogen, that might be at full heat for five to ten minutes and be 
utterly gone after half an hour to an hour. 

These were ''Solar flares” and, looking backward, it was understood 
that what Carrington had seen seventy years before had been an unusu- 
ally bright one. 

When a flare is on the side of the Sun facing us, there’s not much to 
be seen but a brightening and spreading patch. Occasionally, though, 
one catches a flare coming into being at the edge of the Sun. Then one 
can see, in profile, a huge surge of brilliant gas climbing at a rate of 
600 miles a second or so, and reaching a height of some five thousand 
miles above the Sun’s surface. 

Small flares are quite common and in places where there is a large 
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complex of Sunspots, as many as a hundred a day can be detected, 
especially when the spots are growing. Very large flares of the kind that 
approach visibility in white light (like Carrington saw) are rare, how- 
ever; and only a few occur each vear. 

The spectra associated with these flares indicate temperatures of up 
to 20,000° C. as compared with 6000° C. for the undisturbed surface 
of the Sun and 4000° C. for the dark center of Sunspots. 

Solar flares are important in connection with a more general activity 
of the Sun’s surface. Energy is somehow transferred from the Sun’s 
glowing surface to the thin Solar atmosphere, or “corona.” That energy 
must be distributed among the atoms of the corona which are far fewer 
in number than are those of the surface. This means that the energy per 
atom is far higher in the corona than on the Sun’s surface and “energy 
per atom” is what we mean by “temperature.” 

It is not surprising then, that where the surface temperature of the 
Sun is 6000° C., the coronal temperatures can be as high as 
2,000,000° C. The intensity and wavelength of radiation from any 
body depends upon its temperature, and the corona delivers more radi- 
ation (per unit mass) than the Sun’s surface does. It is only because the 
corona has so small a mass that it seems so faint. What’s more, coronal 
radiation is far more energetic than surface radiation is, and it is from 
the corona that Solar x-rays arise. 

Nor is electromagnetic radiation all that flows out of the Sun. The 
turbulent Solar atmosphere sends matter streaming upward, and small 
quantities of it inevitably manage to escape even the Sun’s tremendous 
gravity. There is a constant drizzle of particles moving outward and, 
apparently, lost to the Sun forever. 

In absolute terms, the mass of particles lost in this fashion is 
enormous bv Earthly standards, for it comes to a million tons per 
second. By Solar standards, it is nothing, for if this loss were to con- 
tinue indefinitely at its present rate, it would take 600 trillion years for 
the Sun to lose 1 percent of its mass. 

These particles, spreading outward from the Sun in all directions, 
make up the so-called “Solar wind.” 

The Solar wind extends to the Ear and beyond, of course, but the 
Earth’s small globe intercepts only a tiny part of all the particles cast 
out by the Sun. Of the million tons of particles lost by the Sun each 
second, about of a pound strikes the Earth. This is not much in 
terms of mass, but it means that every second something like a hundred 
trillioa trillion solar particles reach the vicinity of the Earth. 

If the Earth were without atmosphere or magnetic field, those par- 
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tides that reach the vicinity of the Earth would go on to strike the 
surface of the planet. They strike the surface of the Moon, for instance, 
and the samples of rock brought back by the astronauts contain quan- 
tities of helium that can have originated only in the Solar wind. 

The particles in the Solar wind are naturally representative of the 
material in the Sun. The Sun is very largely hydrogen, with most of 
what is left being helium. At the temperature of the corona through 
which the Solar wind passes, atoms of hydrogen and helium are broken 
down to a mixture of atomic nuclei and electrons. The hydrogen nu- 
cleus is a proton and the helium nucleus an alpha particle. 

The protons are much more massive than the electrons and much 
more numerous than the still more massive alpha-particles, and if both 
mass and number are taken into account, it is clear that the major 
component of the Solar wind are its protons. Any increase in the density 
of the wind due to something happening back on the Sun may be called 
a ‘‘proton event.” 

Since the Earth has a magnetic field, th^ electrically charged par- 
ticles of the Solar wind (one positive charge for protons, two for alpha 
particles and one negative charge for electrons) are deflected along the 
magnc tic lines of force. That means they move in a tight spiral from 
one magnetic pole to the other, back and forth over and over. It is these 
moving particles, held in place by the magnetic lines of force that make 
up what used to be called the Van Allen belts but are now more often 
called the ‘‘magnetosphere.” 

The magnetosphere clips closest toward the Earth s surface at the 
magnetic poles, and it is there that the charged particles most easily leak 
out of the magnetosphere and into the Earth’s upper atmosphere. The 
interaction of the charged particles and the atoms of the upper atmos- 
phere produce the shifting curtains and streamers of the aurorae. 

Well, then, what happens when a flare lights up a portion of the 
Solar surface? There is a localized rise in temperature and a localized 
increase in turbulence that result in the sending of a blaze of energy 
and a rash of particles into the corona immediately above the flare. The 
coronal temperature rises and there is an increase in its production of 
ultra-violet radiation and x-rays at the affected spot. The additional 
rush of particles also produces a kind of gust in the solar wind so that 
the Solar flare could, in effect, result in a proton event. 

The intensification of the Solar wind above a particularly large flare 
can be so great that the speeding protons become energetic enough to 
count as mild cosmic rays. 

If the Solar flare shoots up into the Sun’s atmosphere in the direction, 
more or less, of Earth, there is a burst of energetic radiation toward us 
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that reaches our planet in minutes, and there is also a gust in the Solar 
wind that reaches us in a couple of days. When the gust of Solar wind 
reaches the Earth’s magnetic field, there is a sudden brightening and 
extending of the aurora. 

The radiation from the flare and the subsequent flood of charged 
particles upsets the situation in Earth’s upper atmosphere. It may pro- 
duce wild static in electronic equipment or it may wipe out (temporar- 
ily) some of the charged layers in the upper atmosphere, causing radio 
waves to pass upward into space instead of being reflected downward 
toward the ground. Radio transmission can then fade out altogether, 
and radar may grow useless. 

These manifestations are usually termed ‘^magnetic storms” because 
one of the symptoms is a wild irregularity of the needle of the magnetic 
compass in response to all the jolts being undergone in the region of the 
magnetic poles. 

Variations in the magnetic compass and intensification of the aurorae 
are interesting but not, in today’s society, very significant. The possible 
disruption of radio transmission is another matter. It can seriously 
annoy our electronically-oriented population and industry. At particu- 
larly pathological moments (say, during wars or threats of war) the 
possibility that radar may go awry, that radio-controlled missiles may 
wander off course, and that communications of all sorts may be dis- 
torted or destroyed, can be a serious source of worry. 

Then, too, astronauts in space or on the Moon’s surface, may be 
caught in the aftermath of a flare, be subjected to an intense gust of the 
Solar wind, and suffer radiation sickness. 

With this in mind, it would naturally become a matter of great 
interest to be able to predict the coming of flares long enough in ad- 
vance to keep men out of space, to protect men on the Moon, and to set 
up alternate methods of communication in a war-zone. 

It would help if we knew what caused flares in the first place, but we 
don’t. Since flares are characteristically found in connection with Sun- 
spots, we might suppose that if we knew what caused Sunspots, we 
might deduce what caused flares — but we don’t know what causes Sun- 
spots, either. 

But suppose we reason like this — 

Sunspots represent an asymmetry on the Sun. A Sunspot forms at 
some particular place on the Sun’s surface and not on others. Why 
should that happen? Why shouldn’t all parts of the Sun’s surface be 
alike? After all, the Sun is a nearly perfect sphere and, as nearly as we 
can theorize, it is radially symmetrical. That is, working from the 
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center outward, properties change equally no matter what direction we 
choose. 

On Earth, we have weather. We have storms developing in one place 
and calm in another; zephyrs here and tornadoes there; drought yonder 
and floods elsewhere. But all this is the result of a tremendous asymme- 
try — the fact that one side of the Earth faces the Sun's heat and the 
other does not, at any given time, and that even on the side facing the 
Sun there are variations in the length of time of exposure and the 
direction from which the Sun's rays are received. 

On the Sun, however, there is no such overwhelming asymmetry in 
evidence. Why, then, does it have “weather" in the form of Sunspots? 

To be sure, the Sun rotates, so there is a difference with respect to 
the centrifugal effect as related to latitude. There is no centrifugal 
effect at the pole, and maximum effect at the equator, with intermediate 
values in between. The rotation may also set up asymmetries in the 
deeper layers of Solar material, too. 

It would not be surprising, then, if the Sunspots were somehow con- 
nected with latitude, and that turns out to be correct. Sunspots tend 
to appear only between 5° and 30"^ north and south latitude. 

Within that latitude range there is a complex regularity. The Sun- 
spots increase in numbers to a maximum, then decrease to a minimum, 
then increase to a maximum again, with a period of eleven years. Imme- 
diately after a minimum, spots appear at about 30° north and south 
latitude. Then, as they increase in numbers from year to year, they 
tend to shift toward the equator. At periods of maximum, they are at an 
average latitude of 1 5° and continue to shift toward the equator as they 
decrease in number again. As the cycle dies within 5° of the equator, a 
new set begins to appear at 30°. 

Nobody knows why the cycle works in that way, but can it be that it 
is the result of some asvmmetry more complicated than that introduced 
by the Sun's rotation? If so, where might that asymmetry come from? 
One possibility is that it is imposed from the outside and the finger of 
suspicion points to the planets. 

But how can the planets affect the Sun? Surely only by way of their 
gravitational fields. Those fields might raise tides on the Sun, and make 
it lopsided. 

The Moon, for instance, raises tides on the Earth because the side of 
the Earth near the Moon receives a stronger Lunar pull than the side on 
the opposite side of the Moon. It is this difference in pull that produces 
the tidal effect. 

*See TIME AND TIDE, F & SF, May 1966 
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The size of the tidal effect depends upon three things. First, upon 
the mass of the tide-producing body, of course, since the greater the 
mass, the greater the gravitational pull. Second, upon the diameter of 
the body experiencing the tides, since the greater the diameter, the 
greater the difference in gravitational pull experienced on opposite 
sides. Third, upon the distance of the body experiencing the tides from 
the tide-producing body. The greater the distance, the weaker the grav- 
itational pull of the latter on the former, and the smaller the difference 
in pull on the two sides of the former. 

Taking all these factors into account, we can set up the following 
table : 


system 

Moon-on-Earth 

Sun-on-Earth 

Earth-on-Sun 


relative tidal effect 

7,000 

3,200 

1 


The tidal effect of the Earth on the Sun is only a ten-thousandth that 
of the Sun and Moon, combined, on Earth, but perhaps this effect, 
though tiny, is not entirely insignificant. 

What about the tidal effects of other planets? Taking the Earth’s 
tidal effect on the Sun as unity, it isn’t difficult to work out the relative 
tidal effects of the other planets on the Sun. Here are the results: 


planet 

relative tidal 
effect on Sun 

Mercury 

0.7 

Venus 

1.9 

Earth 

1.0 

Mars 

0.03 

Jupiter 

2.3 

Saturn 

0.11 

Uranus 

0.0021 

Neptune 

0.0006 

Pluto 

0.000002 


The four greatest tidal effects, then, are those of Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, and Jupiter. All the remaining planets put together produce a 
tidal effect about a fifth that of Mercury, the least of the big four. We 
might threfore give the name ‘‘tidal planets” to Mercury, Venus, Earth 
and Jupiter. 
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As these planets circle the Sun, each produces a pair of tiny bulges 
on the Sun (one bulge on the side of the Sun toward itself, another 
on the opposite side). These bulges may be tiny indeed, measured 
perhaps only in centimeters, but even that much rise and fall of the 
Sun s vast surface could be significant. 

With four separate bulges on each side of the Sun, continually 
changing position with respect to each other as the planets move, 
there might just conceivably be some crucial moment when, as a result 
of the combination of bulges, a particular section of the Sun’s surface 
rises or falls with unusual speed. Can it be, then, that it is at that point 
and at that time that the sequence of changes that produces a Sunspot 
is set in motion? Perhaps, too, there is some long-range pattern in the 
shifting bulges that accounts for the Sunspot-cycle and the regular shift 
in latitude. 

Of course, it is hard to try to correlate the appearance of a particular 
Sunspot with a particular combination of tidal bulges. The appearance 
is too slow. But what about flares? Flares come and go quickly and 
sizable flares are not very common. Can large flares be correlated with 
not-very-common planetary positions? 

Perhaps! 

Dr. J. B. Blizard, a physicist at the University of Denver, has studied 
the connection of proton events with planetary conjunctions; that is, 
with situations in which two or more of the tidal planets take up 
positions such that a line through them points toward the Sun. The 
tidal effect would then add up; there would be an unusually high bulge 
in the Sun’s surface, and perhaps if that passes near a region of Sun- 
spot turbulence, it would set off a flare. 

In any case, over the period between 1956 and 1961, Blizard noted 
a sufficient number of positive correlations — that is, of flares coming 
near the time of conjunction — to make matters look interesting. He 
calculated that there was only one chance in two thousand of the 
correlations being just coincidence. What’s more, he began a series of 
predictions of the occurrence of flares in the future, supposing them to 
come at the time of later conjunctions (which are easy to calculate) and 
achieved 60 percent accuracy. 

And here, then, is where we can return to the subject of astrology, 
which I discussed in last month’s article. I said in that article that 
astrologers would naturally seize on any scientific rationale, however 
faint, for justifying their folly, and I suspect that Blizard’s work will be 
right up their alley. 

For years now, astronomers and non-astronomers have wondered 
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about the effect of the Sunspot cycle on Earth. Was there more Solar 
radiation at Sunspot minimum? Was there sufficiently more, perhaps, to 
produce droughts, cut down the food supply, affect prices, start in- 
flations or depressions, make wars more likely, and so on? 

When flares were discovered, they seemed even more likely than 
Sunspots themselves to affect Earth. After all, they bathed the atmos- 
phere in charged particles and that might affect rainfall which in turn 
might aflFect crops which in turn might affect — Besides, who. knows 
what more subtle changes might rise and fall with the quantity of 
charged particles striking Earth. 

Now comes along Dr. Blizard who makes it seem that the rise and 
fall in the Solar wind may depend upon planetary position and “plan- 
etary position” is a magic phrase to astrologers. I can look forward to 
the following chain of reasoning. 

1 — The planetary positions control the occurrence of Solar flares. 

2 — Through the Solar flares, the planetary positions control the na- 
ture of the Solar wind. 

3 — Through the Solar wind, the planetary positions control and ef- 
fect certain subtle changes on Earth. 

4 — Because of all this, the planetary positions at the moment of a 
child's birth may affect all the course of its future life. 

I am sure that astrologers will not hesitate to use this line of reason- 
ing to justify the specificity of the following items taken from the 
astrological column of a recent edition of my newspaper: 

“Aries. Give sympathy, not money, to friend in financial dilemma. 
This loan won’t be repaid.” 

“Scorpio. Don’t trust investment tip; there are factors at work your 
adviser doesn’t know about.” 

To be sure, there may be some among my valued Gentle Readers who 
will be swayed by this and who will wonder whether there isn’t some- 
thing in this chain of reasoning starting from planetary position and 
ending in Aries giving sympathy and Scorpio turning on the distrust. 

If so, repress the thought. I am quite certain that with very little 
ingenuity I could invent a chain of reasoning that is just as valid and 
plausible, connecting the pattern of burping of a herd of hippopotami 
amid the reeds of the River Nile with the rise and fall of the steel 
output in the mills of Gary, Indiana. 



Question: Would you be willing to experience two or three 
minutes of sheer hell each day if it meant the other 23-plus 
hours would he sheer heaven? The men in the story below 
artswered yes, and to learn how they fared, you should im- 
mediately start reading . . . 
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by Albert Teichner 


The great yacht swung at 
its moorings until the two men on 
deck were facing the gleaming 
hillsides of Monte Carlo. Poplos, 
his tanned, curiously unlined face 
revealing deep contentment, sank 
into a chair and grinned: “Two 
million dollars, Bazin, two million 
dollars is what your advice may 
have given me.” 

Bazin, older-looking and nerv- 
ous, turned to his host and won- 
deringly considered the man’s 
youthfulness. “If you admit two 
million, it must have been four.” 

Roaring with laughter, Poplos 
leaped up and strode to the rail- 
ing. “No, my friend, I neither 
poor-mouth nor boast any more.” 
He thumped his silver-haired 


chest. “Bazin, I can now afford 
inside myself to be honest at all 
times!” 

Bazin rubbed a skeletal hand 
across his pinched brow. “And I 
believe you, Poplos. You are like a 
miracle performed by the devil.” 

“You should have been a poet, 
Bazin, you see so far.” Eyes nar- 
rowing, he threw himself back 
into the chair. “Here is what I ask 
myself: You are by the world’s 
standards,” and he waved con- 
temptuously toward the land, “a 
very wealthy man, but I, I am 
much wealthier. We Ve never been 
allies — or enemies. So why did 
you send me word that Lebanon 
Petrol would be a fiasco and, 
moreover, that if I shifted into 
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Tangier Specialties the concession 
profit wouldn't be lost? I saved a 
million on fact one and made a 
million on fact two! I owe you 
something now. In what financial 
transaction do you want — ” 

“No money." Weary but eager, 
he leaned forward. “Here is what 
I ask myself: You are seventy- 
seven, six years older than I, but 
now look ten years younger than I 
am. This was not true about a dec- 
ade back. As you once were, I am 
now — a sickly man, not sick but 
sickly." 

Poplos gave a modest shrug. 
“We all get older — " 

“No, no, not all of us — you 
alone get younger!" 

Poplos was again up on his 
feet, striding along the rail, then 
swinging back toward Bazin. “Yes, 
there is some truth to your state- 
ment." He came to a sudden deci- 
sion. “All right, Bazin, you have 
mixed intelligent selfishness with 
some kindness for me, so I should 
tell something. At first, this 
change was completely in my 
mind, but it quickly meant steady 
physical improvement, and today 
even my instinctive satisfactions, 
old man, are as strong as they 
were three decades ago." 

Bazin's fingers grasped at each 
other. “What made the differ- 
ence?" 

“Ah, no, that I am not free to 
say." 

“Then you have given me noth- 
ing in return!" He lit a Turkish 
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cigarette and exhaled a cloud of 
bitter smoke. “Nothing!" 

“I certainly no longer need false 
depresso-stimulants like tobacco, 
Bazin! No! Why should I be in- 
debted when I did not ask for 
your advice and you lost nothing 
by giving it?" He caught himself 
up short. “Nor do I need to throw 
my weight around like this for 
pseudo-stimulation ! Forgive me, 
Bazin. I myself cannot tell you 
what has happened, not even 
what I understand of it. Now 
wait, don’t get excited until I fin- 
ish — there is someone who can,‘ if 
he is willing." 

“Where is this man?" 

“It becomes very expensive." 

“What does money count for 
against youthfulness? Where is 
he?" 

“I cannot give you that infor- 
mation." 

“But—" 

“I can ask him, and if he's so 
inclined, he’ll contact you. My 
recommendation should count for 
something, just as someone else's 
did when I asked to move into the 
circle of the perversely . blessed 
and — ” 

Suddenly, a look of utter horror 
seized him and he turned away, 
hands gripping the railing. For a 
moment Bazin, as alarmed as he 
was skeptical, stared at the heav- 
ing shoulders, then ran to Poplos' 
side. “Can I help—?" 

Poplos turned to him, heavy 
breathing subsiding as a beatific 
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smile slowly came across his face. 
“No, everything is all right, be- 
coming all right. Perhaps some 
day, Bazin, you will understand.** 
He stared at a sleek motor launch 
in which there was one passenger, 
a young woman holding back her 
blonde hair against the wind's 
capriciousness. At first un- 
willingly, Bazin joined in watch- 
ing her. Her beauty became all the 
more pronounced as the boat came 
closer. 

“Despite the two million, my 
friend, you will have to leave 
now,’’ Poplos grinned. “I am about 
to have another visitor.” 

“You say he will contact me?” 

Poplos nodded. “Yes. He told 
me that if I ever recommended 
someone, he would use the name 
Santini for the new relationship. 
Still at Paris?” 

“As ever. Boulevard Male- 
sherbes.” 

“Excellent.” He slapped him on 
the back. “And remember, no mat- 
ter what his eventual charges, it 
will be worth them. There are so 
few of us!” 

The launch had now pulled 
alongside and the stunning blonde 
came skipping up the ladder. A 
vague attempt at introductions 
was made by their host, but she 
came by Bazin as if he hardly ex- 
isted, eyes riveted on Poplos. Rid- 
ing back to Monte on the launch, 
Bazin saw that look in her eyes as 
if she were still passing him. 
Money alone could not buy an ex- 


pression like that; she actually de- 
sired Poplos for himself! 

For the next two days Paris was 
intolerable. All Bazin could con- 
centrate on was the grinding traf- 
fic below his office windows, the 
clacking of stenographers’ heels, 
and a dyspepsia that endlessly 
grew along with his anxiety. 
Would that “Santini” call? What 
could Poplos mean about it all be- 
ginning in the mind? And why, he 
wondered, do I keep thinking of 
Faust selling his soul to the Devil? 

On the third day a cable came 
from Istanbul. 

I will be at Grand Hotel, Ge- 
neva, this evening. Be there at 
twenty hours and I shall dis- 
cuss what may be of mutual ad- 
vantage. 

Santini 

He angrily crumpled up the 
cable. The conceit, the effrontery 
of this man in so addressing some- 
one whose family had been giv- 
ing commands for eight gener- 
ations! When he calmed down, 
though, he compromised: an eve- 
ning phone call to Signor Santini 
would do. 

But then, as he recalled the 
adoring eyes of Poplos’ young 
blonde, he realized he would have 
to swallow his pride and follow 
instructions. 

In Geneva that night when he 
asked for Santini, the desk clerk 
offhandedly indicated that the 
suite was on the third floor. Nor 
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did the corridor of that level be- 
speak a man with a particular po- 
sition in life to maintain. 

But the appearance of Santini 
himself was more impressive. 

He was tall, very serious of 
mien, and the sharply focused 
highlights of his eyes seemed im- 
movable. 'Tlease come in, Mon- 
sieur Bazin. I have read of you 
with interest.” The deep voice had 
the same steadiness as the eyes. 

“I have never sought publicity.” 
He took the chair offered him, and 
Santini sat down in one close by, 
facing him. 

‘Terhaps I did not make myself 
clear. When Monsieur Poplos 
communicated with me, I did, 
frankly, some intensive research 
on you. You are a good prospect 
and I can safely reveal some de- 
tails at this time.” 

Bazin shrugged. ''But I thought 
I was suflBciently established not 
to require a full credit check. Do 
you sell art masterpieces or rare 
furs on the side?” 

Santini did not choose to laugh. 
“This will end up much more cost- 
ly than mere luxuries, my friend. 
1 do know enough of the world's 
financial markets to know you can 
afiFord me. What I sought to estab- 
lish was your weakness, not your 
strength — and your need. Yes, 
you will accept and benefit from 
my services. I have never been 
wrong. All subjects have been men 
of worldly accomplishment, and 
the secret I share with them is 
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much too valuable for them to 
ruin their ideal situation by talk- 
ing out of turn.” 

He took a deep breath and, as 
he began exhaling, spoke with the 
diaphragm control of an actor. 
“You have been amazed by Poplos’ 
age reversal. I have done as 
much — and more — for others. As 
a token of your good faith, you 
will now give three thousand dol- 
lars or its equivalent in any hard 
currency or a cheque for that 
amount. You are warned that with 
time, as you see the success of the 
treatments, you will be paying 
more, much more, and that these 
fund transfers will have to be in 
cash. I understand such things as 
cash carry no fingerprints.” 

Bazin wanted to laugh at the 

obviousness of the swindle but 

once more caught himself; Poplos' 

appearance was no swindle. “A 

strange demand for a first meet- 
. »» 
ing. 

“No. It starts our relationship 
off in the best manner possible — 
in that honesty you will get all you 
want. And all I want is money.” 

Shrugging again, Bazin took 
out his chequebook and made out 
a cheque to the Swiss bank num- 
ber Santini indicated. A little 
crinkle of pleasure played about 
the man's eyes as he read the fig- 
ure, then vanished. 

“You will perhaps forgive me, 
monsieur — wealth is my one un- 
controlled vice, as age is evidently 
yours. I now begin. We are often 
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told that, enjoyed within reason- 
able limits, the thrill of sex can 
keep us young. Much as I have 
found sex to my satisfaction on 
occasion, I regret to say this is 
nonsense. All men age despite, 
sometimes even because of, their 
indulgences. No, the reverse is 
true — keeping young permits us to 
enjoy sex.” 

‘‘I suppose that may just possi- 
bly be part of the truth.” 

Santini set his thin lips into 
the tiniest of smiles. '‘Like most 
Frenchmen, your principal mental 
skill flowers in cynical doubt.” 

‘‘And what, if any, may be 
your nationality?” Bazin de- 
manded, riled. 

‘‘Basically — none. You know 
me as Santini. The one or two 
other clients you may meet know 
me by other names, and there are 
still others you will never meet 
who know other names. Attempts 
to track me down have failed, so 
any secret I share with you is as 
safe as yours is with me,” He 
paused, then added in a ham- 
mering monotone, “Please do not 
interrupt me how until I have had 
my say. 

“The body has no chance to be 
young unless the mind is young 
and vital. Consciousness is what 
keeps the mind vital, and only one 
thing keeps consciousness at the 
highest point of vitality — the 
knowledge of death. I now picture 
a stream of damned-up words 
straining at your vocal chords as 


you think, ‘Nonsense, every man 
knows of death, that he, too, is 
going to die!’ But not really. 

“Man tells himself on the basis 
of what he has seen happen to 
others that he, too, will die some 
day — he does not know it; the ex- 
perience of words is not the ex- 
perience of experience. Nobody 
really believes he is going to die— 
he cannot imagine experiencing 
his own death. Nature is wise in 
this, for such knowledge, fully 
and continuously felt, would de- 
stroy us. Instead, the mind inter- 
mittently glimpses death out of the 
corner of one eye, and this gives 
some vitality to human con- 
sciousness. Now then, I pose you a 
question: What might give you 
heightened consciousness without 
destroying you?” 

“Nothing, I suppose. No, I 
won’t merely suppose.” While 
Santini watched him un- 
blinkingly, Bazin stroked his long 
chin and concentrated on the 
problem all that analytical capac- 
ity which had made him a master 
of market strategy. “The best 
would be a knowledge of death 
fully but not continuously felt?” 

Santini rubbed his neat, mani- 
cured hands together. “An ex- 
cellent beginning for our dialogue! 
Usually it takes much longer for 
the client to see this point.” 

“I’m only logically deducing 
one possibility from what you 
have stated, not necessarily agree- 

• tt 

mg. 
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‘Why not agreeing?” 

Bazin shook his head. “It might 
be of value, but I do not see how 
it is possible.” 

“It is possible. Before I proceed, 
Monsieur Bazin, this is not to be 
confused with an implosive 
therapy, despite superficial sim- 
ilarities.” 

“I do not know this implosive.” 

“And you don't have to.” 

“But I now insist.” 

“Good enough, we are still in 
areas where you have the right 
and ability to insist on under- 
standing what is happening.” 

“I always will.” 

“The right, yes, the ability, no.” 

“Bah, Monsieur Santini, always 
these uncertainties, first from 
Poplos, then from you!” 

“Are his actions and appear- 
ance uncertain?” 

Bazin twitched a smile of con- 
cession. “No.” 

“Well, implosive therapy has 
among its elements the driving of 
the patient to experience his fear 
in its full anguish and thus con- 
quer it, rather than telling him 
there is nothing to fear or dis- 
tracting his attention elsewhere or 
taking many other possible ap- 
proaches. In any case, my proce- 
dure has only a superficial sim- 
ilarity. 1 now pose you another 
question: Would you be willing to 
experience, on the average, two or 
three minutes of sheer hell each 
day if it meant the other 23-plus 
hours would be sheer heaven?” 
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His eyes, limpid brown yet 
sharper in their highlights than 
ever, stared, unblinking, into 
those of Bazin who, determined 
not to be mastered, stared back 
like one mirror responding to an- 
other. “Always these intriguing 
but fanciful hypotheses! Certainly 
I would accept such a bargain.” 

“Not impossible, it's happening 
every day. I understand you wit- 
nessed such an episode on Mon- 
sieur Poplos' yacht.” 

“His sudden fright? It did hap- 
pen!” Now he was an infinitely 
shrinking mirror under that gaze 
and, severely shaken, had to turn 
away. “That would be the sheerest 
masochism if it were deliberate.” 

“Again, not so. Masochism de- 
stroys the self. If I torture or per- 
mit the torture of any part of my 
nervous system, I may at first at- 
tain heightened sensibility, but the 
longer-range effect is a deadening, 
I repeat, a deadening of sensi- 
bility. Consciousness shrinks 
rather than grows. The same is 
true of drugs: awareness may at 
first expand but then it rapidly at- 
rophies — the mind's law of dimin- 
ishing returns, you might say.” 

As the man went on, Bazin be- 
came more fascinated with what 
he heard. Like most Frenchmen, 
he loved argumentation which in- 
volved long chains of logical inter- 
locks even if he did not accept the 
original premises; but now the 
very force of that ongoing reason- 
ing was making him wonder 
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whether there might even be 
something to the premises. 

And then Santini shattered the 
spell. “Hypnotic sessions will be 
necessary for the proper idea im- 
plantation. Brief but intensive 
hypnosis.'’ 

Basin threw up his hands. “Ah, 
no! You now go too far. I am not 
surrendering my mind to you like 
that girl with Svengali!” 

Santini roared with laughter. 
“It always happens, this wild reac- 
tion from you moguls of all crea- 
tion. There are only two things to 
say now. One — when you come 
out of hypnosis, I can’t control 
your whole mind through post- 
hypnotic suggestion, nor can I 
pump information adverse to your 
interest from you during the less- 
than-an-hour sessions.” 

“How reassuring!” 

“If you will permit me to fin- 
ish. Point two — you may verify 
my claims elsewhere. Ask Poplos, 
Do you think he is my puppet? 
Many powerful men have been 
subjected to hypnotic therapies 
which put them in longer trances, 
and have you heard of abuses by 
these therapists?” 

“Those therapists are beside the 
present point. And, while Poplos 
is impressive — ” 

“Ah, you would like additional 
distinguished verification.” 

“Yes, somewhat more.” 

“Well, I don’t let all my clients 
intermingle.” Bazin snickered at 
the anticipated evasion. “But 


you’re entitled to meet somebody 
besides Poplos, so go to Sir Giles 
Lockyear and get his view.” 

“That sounds preposterous!” 
Gold-mining, oil, diamonds — he 
almost said aloud what he was 
thinking: Lockyear could buy 
Poplos and me together and still 
have a fortune to spare. 

Yawning, Santini rose. “Don’t 
call Sir Giles, he’ll call you. I be- 
lieve he's at Glasgow this week. 
This has been an extremely valu- 
able encounter because I now 
know you are a hypnotizable sub- 
ject, Bazin. You’ll be back in Paris 
tomorrow?” 

“Tonight.” 

“Excellent, monsieur!” And 
then, before all the remaining 
buts, ifs and maybes could be con- 
sidered, he was seeing his guest to 
the door, refusing to discuss any- 
thing further. 

Bazin returned to Paris, dazed 
by the evening’s experience, know- 
ing it was all impossible and all 
possible, totally bluff and totally 
in earnest. He had considerable 
difficulty falling asleep, and when 
Claude awakened him at eight, it 
seemed as if he had just gone to 
bed. “I gave no orders for this!” he 
snapped at his valet. 

“Ah, monsieur, there is a tele- 
phone call.” 

“I don’t answer every lunatic.” 

“But, Monsieur Bazin,” he ges- 
tured toward the phone on the 
end table. “It is the private line!” 

That brought him bolt upright; 
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the number was only available to a 
few of his associates. “Who is it?” 

“A mystery. Not from the of- 
fice, and he does not give his 
name, and how could he get the 
number? He says, ^Glasgow call- 
ing—’ " 

Bazin grabbed the receiver. 
“Out, Calude!” 

“Monsieur Bazin?” came a 
tightly modulated English voice. 

‘Tes.” 

“Here is Sir Giles Lockyear.” 

A hearty chuckle came on the 
line. “Leon Bazin? Giles Lockyear 
here, always read of your activities 
with interest. A mutual friend 
suggested we meet. Only spent 
about twenty percent of my life in 
your country, so I hope my French 
isn’t too feeble.” 

“But it is flawless!” And it was. 
“Yes, a meeting was suggested. Sir 
Giles.” 

“Today I’ll be here at my ship- 
yards late. If you could be in Glas- 
gow about five this afternoon.” 

Bazin groaned inwardly, but 
this was too great an honor to re- 
fuse. “Agreed, Sir Giles.” 

Most of the day was devoted to 
sleep, a small nap in the limousine 
to Orly and longer ones on the 
London and Glasgow hops. By the 
time he was ushered into Sir Giles 
Lockyear’s presence, he felt as rest- 
ed as he ever could feel these 
days. 

But against the backdrop of an 
enormous window that made his 
shipyard an extension of the wall- 


paper, Sir Giles readily dominated 
the meeting. Tall, lithe, and pure 
white at the temples, he was the 
embodiment of suave power. He 
languidly gestured toward the 
window. “So sorry I couldn’t meet 
you at the Antibes place. Not par- 
ticularly profitable nowadays, but 
this was my first business and so 
my last love, and how old do you 
think I am?” 

The suddenness of the question 
jarred Bazin, particularly since, in 
the rush of events, he had neg- 
lected to have any research done. 
“A question calling for some dis- 
cretion,” he smiled. 

“ — and more honesty.” 

“Exactly.” Lockyear’s face 
showed some deep wrinkles but 
none of the quiver chronic to aged 
flesh. “Sixty-two, sixty-three.” 

“Eighty-two,” was the matter- 
of-fact reply. “Let’s get right down 
to business. Your Signor Santini 
goes by the name of Lovchok with 
me, and elsewhere there are un- 
doubtedly other names for other 
clients. It is not my affair, and, 
despite fourteen years with this 
great man, I know little of him 
save that, as he always is first to 
point out, money is his only real 
personal vice. I do not pry into the 
personal side. I would advise you 
not to either. He has cost me mil- 
lions and been worth every bit of 
it.” 

He spoke even more glowingly 
about the rejuvenating effects of 
Santini’s method than had Poplos. 
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Once every eight weeks they 
would meet, and in less than an 
hour' Lovchok somehow planted 
all the post-hypnotic suggestions 
that would trigger the death ex- 
perience once or twice a day. 
These were, as far as Lockyear 
could see, totally at random and 
the trigger could be anything from 
a word, any preordained word, to 
a glance at one’s watch or a pass- 
ing cloud. 

*Tairly frequently it will be in 
the presence of others,” sighed Sir 
Giles, '*but they will observe noth- 
ing more than an extremely brief 
mood shift. You see, the conscious 
mind only loses control for, oh, 
ten seconds; then it starts regain- 
ing control even though the death 
horror is continuing. Utterly ex- 
traordinary result, gaining a 
pound of pleasure for a pence of 
pain!” 

As dusk fell and the great 
searchlights came up on the ways. 
Sir Giles continued to explain 
what happened. Occasionally Ba- 
zin asked a question, was patiently 
heard out, then was answered. At 
the end of two hours he was com- 
pletely convinced and said so. 

'‘Of course,” said Sir Giles. “It 
would be insanity for anyone who 
could afford it not to grab the op- 
portunity. Incidentally, he has 
told me he only takes unmarried 
men since a wife might suspect 
something odd going on, but just 
how many of us there are I’ve 
never determined.” 


Sir Giles invited him to dinner, 
but Bazin was already fearful of 
missing some contact with Santini 
and, profusely apologetic, pleaded 
the press of business as an excuse. 
When he reached the Boulevard 
Malesherbes at three in the morn- 
ing, he awakened Claude to de- 
mand whether there had been any 
telephone calls. 

“But no. Monsieur Bazin,” he 
pleaded, “I would have left the 
message. Nothing except this af- 
ternoon — ” 

'Tes? Yes?” 

“Chief Engineer Cibot of the 
Lyon Works wanted to know 
whether you will be inspecting 
next week.” 

“Forget it, if you find nothing 
better to say! Go back to sleep.” 

Bazin went to bed dis- 
appointed. The next afternoon the 
tension was ended with a call 
from Santini. He was staying in a 
hotel near the Invalides and 
wanted Bazin to visit him at five. 

Santini’s face seemed gaunter 
than ever as he welcomed his new 
patient. The intent eyes already 
showed a little of the power the 
session would bring out in them, 
but Bazin, in a last flare-up of re- 
sistance, said, “You claim, mon- 
sieur, to have the same number of 
patients always.” 

“I say clients, not patients, but, 
yes, you are correct.” 

“And that you only acquire new 
ones to maintain that number. 
Which means you lose some.” 
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"'Three in the past twenty 
years, two of them since I reached 
my maximum number fifteen 
years ago. I assume you are going 
to ask how I lost them if the 
death-method keeps one so 
young.” 

"Well, yes.” 

"Those three died in accidents. 
You are replacing Kronk, the steel 
man, who died four months ago. 
A motorcycle — ” 

"Ah, yes, I remember.” It had 
been a case that attracted much 
attention. An old multimillionaire 
noted for his adolescent activities, 
van Kronk had been a motorcy- 
cling fanatic for close to ten years. 
"These obituaries, people were 
shocked to realize just how old he 
was.” 

"Exactly. He'd been a client for 
seventeen years and still would be 
if a rock in the road hadn’t de- 
cided otherwise.” 

"Santini,” smiled Bazin, "re- 
mind me to stop asking questions! 
You always have the proper an- 
swers.” 

From that moment on he fol- 
lowed instructions unquestion- 
ingly, sitting down to face the 
therapist and letting those dark- 
brown, almost jet, eyes, take all 
his attention. Somewhere metal 
seemed to be glittering, and a 
voice kept generating its own ech- 
oes until eyes, glitter, and sound 
absorbed each other into an in- 
finitely shrinking circle, like 
snakes devouring one another. 
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Forty-five minutes later he 
came out of the trance on the 
third snap of fingers. It was as if 
he had enjoyed a full night’s sleep. 
"You feel well?” asked Santini. 

"Magnificent!” 

"I am glad — even though your 
present joy is transient, illusory. 
The real is yet to come.” He wrote 
something down on a blank card. 
"There will be no complications, 
but if you ever want to report 
something, you may call this Ge- 
neva number, an answering ser- 
vice, and leave a discreet message 
that Monsieur Rivarol is seeking 
Monsieur Santini. I will next con- 
tact you in about three weeks. 
After that reinforcement session 
we will establish the permanent 
eight-week routine.” 

The next day nothing happened 
to Bazin, leaving his hopes and 
fears equally unfulfilled. But on 
the morning after that, as he read 
the word steel in a financial report, 
he felt a monstrous panic surge up 
in him, and he knew that within a 
few minutes he would be dead 
of suffocation. His hands only 
trembled at their usual rate, but 
internally he seemed to be living 
through an earthquake which was 
ending the world. My heart can- 
not beat this fast without tearing 
itself apart and I cannot breathe 
at all and my brain pounding its 
skull I CANNOT BREATHE 
THIS IS MY DEATH MY 
DEATH DEATH ISI 

And then some little bit of con- 
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scious mind was telling him it 
wasn't so, it was only an illusion, 
but that knowledge took nothing 
away from death, every bit of his 
being except that little laser-sharp 
spot in his mind knew he was dy- 
ing or already dead. His desk and 
the papers on it glittered with 
unearthly beauty, so near and yet 
for the rest of eternity so far away, 
and the air before him and the 
desk had the same glitter, all real- 
ity an unbearably lovely straw just 
beyond his drowning reach. 

Then the anxiety was gone and, 
blinking, he could see that every- 
thing in visible range was attain- 
able. Thin sweat covered his body. 
I am alive and I am as real as the 
desk and the papers and the air, 
everything that I now know to be 
so unbearably beautiful and for- 
ever unique. 

It was a bit like the exhilaration 
felt in childhood after the self- 
challenge of holding his breath 
until one hundred had been 
counted — but rhuch more pow- 
erful. As it subsided into a vague 
tingling, he returned to his work, 
absorbing the corporate report at 
lightning speed. Everything was 
crystal clear, he chuckled, revers- 
ing that American song he’d once 
heard, a clear day because he had 
seen forever. So much silly, 
profound joy. 

But something was wrong now, 
too. Both Santini and Lockyear 
had said there wouldn’t be anxiety 
about when the next death-attack 


might occur. Yet here he was, 
flinching every few minutes at the 
chance the next second would trig- 
ger those first seconds of sheer hell 
before consciousness could begin 
diluting the terror! 

Then at four, as he reached for 
the telephone to call Lyon, it did 
come. 

I am going to walk to the win- 
dow and fall from the window in 
the next instant. My body turning 
through five stories of space to 
splinter beside a plane tree, sewer- 
filled doll, crumple-boned thing, 
me forever mere nothing, now 
dead, thing. 

You are not dying, said the lit- 
tle point in his brain, only living 
the fact of its possibility through- 
out all of your being save this 
voice. And again the wild climax 
of exhilaration. I am living, I AM 
being more alive than before my 
dying, this subsiding into an in- 
finite plcntitude of well-being. 

For the rest of the day, he felt 
no anxiety; had not Santini said 
there would be two attacks at most 
per day? The next day he woke up 
more at ease with himself than he 
had been in twenty years. As soon 
as he was fully conscious, the 
flinching did come, but it was 
weaker than before. 

That afternoon he experienced 
the one attack of the day, and the 
tiny time zone of torment was fol- 
lowed by a rapture even greater 
than the earlier ones. And that 
anxious anticipating, like a child’s 
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turning away from imagined 
blows, became weaker and weak- 
er. 

By the fourth day anxiety was 
all gone, and he moved from 
strength to strength. His step 
seemed firmer, his hand less 
shaky. 

In the second week Claude be- 
gan to look at him curiously and 
when his master said, ^'Enough! I 
am not a creature in the zoo for 
your contemplation!” Claude vol- 
ubly apologized: “Oh, no. Mon- 
sieur Bazin, I was only thinking 
you look so much healthier lately. 
As you looked seven or eight years 
ago.” 

“Thank you, Claude, as always 
you are very kind.” 

So his well-being was now more 
than self-delusion. Decades ago 
Bazin had read somewhere that a 
sure measure of true aging was the 
elasticity of skin at places such as 
the back of the hand between 
thumb and index finger. The more 
time it took a pinched-up bit of 
flesh there to subside, the more of 
its lifetime that flesh had ex- 
hausted. Every few months he had 
tried it. Now this lugubrious test 
of progess to the grave had revers- 
ed itself; everywhere in his body 
there was a slight yet perceptible 
improvement of tone. 

By the time three weeks had 
elapsed with their several dozen 
tiny immersions in death’s totality, 
the change was no longer slight. 
Even his loins began stirring in a 


way he had resigned himself nev- 
ermore to experience. 

On schedule Santini contacted 
him and he hastened to the ap- 
pointed place, this time a right- 
bank hotel near the Place Vend- 
ome. Wildly excited, Bazin threw 
50,000 francs down on a table. 
There were tears in his eyes. 
“Monsieur Santini, my life is 
transformed. No amount of money 
has the value of what you give!” 

Santini smiled thinly. “I am 
sure we will continue to give each 
other what we most value, but the 
calmer you are now, the easier it 
will be to reach the proper state 
for reinforcing the death image.” 

“I can only try.” 

His experiences and impres- 
sions came tumbling forth in a 
hectic flood. From time to time 
Santini, nodding, would ask a curt 
question, then return to silence. 
But at the end of fifteen minutes 
he put his hand up with all the 
grace of a Roman policeman halt- 
ing traffic. “Enough, monsieur. 
Now' to the future.” 

This time offering no resist- 
ance, Bazin felt himself slip easily 
toward the trance state, then was 
within it, disappeared from view. 
The last thing he had seen was an 
ormolu clock on a mantelpiece, its 
hands both pointing at four, and it 
was the first thing he saw imme- 
diately afterwards, both hands 
now at five. Santini gave his 
shoulder an affectionate pat. 
“Longer than usual, my friend. 
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but the next session is in eight 
weeks, and this is the first time we 
prepare for so long an absence. In 
the future, our sessions will go 
more rapidly.’' 

Bazin waved his hands about in 
joyous disparagement. "The time 
does not concern me. I am 
happy — and it is not a silly happi- 
ness you have permitted me to 
find.” 

In the succeeding weeks his 
strength continued to grow and 
while, naturally, much of his 
body’s aging was irreversible, 
enough of it was subject to change 
to cut more years off his appear- 
ance. The cadaverous sinks of 
cheeks and sockets were firmly 
filled in. If his fingers remained 
skeletally thin, they no longer 
quivered, and if no wrinkles had 
completely disappeared, the skin 
about them had become firm with 
returning life. 

Then, just a week before his re- 
newal trance was due and thirteen 
years after his last, fumbling night 
with a woman, he acquired a mis- 
tress. 

At the next session, which took 
place in a Lucerne hotel, he began 
to tell about the young blonde ste- 
nographer in his office who had 
been the subject of impotent spec- 
ulation for him these last two 
years. ("She has completed the re- 
turn to my youth which you so 
gloriously commenced!") But San- 
tini demanded he stop. "Monsieur 
Bazin> I am truly happy for you, 


but I need not pry into your pri- 
vate affairs and time is short." 

"Now who is the grim man of 
affairs, all work and no play?" Ba- 
zin chuckled. "It is unjust that 
you yourself cannot benefit from 
the marvels you perform." 

"When I need these benefits, 1 
shall obtain them," he said drily, 
"but I am still young and my 
knowledge must be used at present 
to satisfy other needs before I be- 
stow its benefits on all mankind — 
if any other men can learn how to 
practice my art." 

He became more affable. "I do 
not care for personal gushing but I 
will explain this much, monsieur. 
Many years ago I went through 
psychoanalysis, and my doctor was 
enormously pleased at the results, 
declaring me close to being angst- 
rein, as neurotically cleared as it 
was possible for a human to get. I 
came out of that experience with 
ferociously clear insight into my- 
self and knew that one block was 
not to be conquered : my need and 
love for the power of money. 
That, stupid though it may be, is 
what I live for still." His mood 
had slowly changed to one of 
grimmest determination. "Some 
day I shall live otherwise." 

"Not stupid," Bazin shrugged, 
already thinking of Angelique’s 
body, soft and cool yet warmly 
white, past this upcoming hour of 
self-loss and some possible later 
seconds of horror, that jet-black 
pinprick on the gleaming surface 
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of his life, past them to that body 
waiting at midnight to flower be- 
neath him between the almost 
ungraspable sleekness of silk 
sheets. “Nothing is better than 
money, my dearest friend, except 
for a few of the things it can buy.*' 

It was Santini’s turn to shrug as 
he stared intently into his eyes and 
began the session. When it was 
completed Santini looked slightly 
tired, and Bazin decided not to 
risk providing annoyance with any 
more personal questions. 

He had reason to remember 
that tired look two months later 
when no word came from Santini. 
For two days he refused to worry, 
but on the third the thought of 
Santini’s being ill occurred to him. 
Although younger than most, per- 
haps all, of his clients, Santini 
was not immune to every ill of the 
flesh. After all, he couldn’t rejuve- 
nate himself directly. Or could 
he? 

The next day Bazin had no 
brush with death. Of itself this 
was not disturbing; there had been 
a few other such days. W^hat 
really had him worried was the 
nature of the death throes when 
they did return the following day; 
some subtle weakening of the af- 
terglo was perceptible. 

The vague weakening again 
was present in the next day’s two 
tiny bouts with death, so that eve- 
ning he telephoned the Geneva 
number. W^hen he said he wanted 
to leave a message for M. Santini 
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the operator hesitated: “I cannot 
remember such a name on our 
list.” 

WVhat?” he demanded, in a 
panic now. 

“Please, monsieur. I said I 
don’t — ah, yes, here it is!” 

Bazin felt tremendously re- 
lieved. “Thank you, madame.” 

“Your message?” 

“That Monsieur Rivarol awaits 
word from Monsieur Santini.” 

Again he had needlessly pan- 
icked. Santini was a code name 
for his exclusive use, so the opera- 
tor would have never before re- 
ceived a call on it. If the death 
seconds had still been coming full 
force, he would have been clear- 
headed enough to see that instant- 
ly. 

The next day there was no re- 
ply from Santini. Then, deep in 
the night, only minutes after fi- 
nally achieving sleep, Bazin had a 
nightmare. He was dying, his 
whole being shook with the knowl- 
edge of what was happening, and 
soon, equally in dream, he had the 
realization that this dying would 
not end in real death but would 
itself end. Only it did not end, the 
dying remained undiminished by 
knowledge. 

When he finally awoke there 
was none of the usual exhilara- 
tion, and he knew that only Santi- 
ni could save him from what was 
happening. This time he tele- 
phoned Glasgow. The junior sec- 
retary of Sir Giles Lockyear to 
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whom he was finally referred after 
giving his name to several other 
people regretted to say that Sir 
Giles was on the Riviera and, in 
any case, could speak to no one. 

This proved to be the case 
when he contacted Antibes. “Sir 
Giles is not feeling well,” ex- 
plained the senior secretary. 

“When can I speak to him? 

“Perhaps I will be able to bring 
vour call to his attention in a fort- 
night.” 

"What! You dare—” 

“Monsieur Bazin, anger will 
not—” 

“Tell him this concerns Santini- 
Lovchok.” 

“Santini? This has no signifi- 
cance — did you say Lovchok?” 
^TES!” 

"Please attend one moment, 
sir.” 

A minute later Sir Giles came 
on. "Bazin, you there?” 

"Yes, something awful — ” 

"No, not on the line!” he cried. 
"You must come here so we can 
pool information.” 

"I can’t, I must await word.” 

"There will be no word, do you 
understand me?” 

"No.” 

"A death. I cannot say more.” 

"I will be there.” 

While his hired plane carried 
him south, Bazin had a visit from 
death. The large cabin with all its 
empty seats, row on row, was go- 
ing to be his coffin and the Rhone 
Valley the place in which his body 


broke, but there was going to be 
no coffin, said the little voice of 
consciousness, no body broken to 
splinters. His breath came and 
went with sublime ease, death’s 
rapture released him to life’s, and 
if his exaltation was not that to 
which he had become accustomed 
these past months, it was at least 
great enough to steel him to face 
the ordeal ahead. Who had died? 

At Antibes, on a broad terrace 
overlooking the Mediterranean, he 
heard the answer. Sir Giles, shriv- 
eled and suddenly looking all of 
his eighty-odd years, had shooed 
away his oversolicitous staff 
people. "Lovchok, your Santini, 
that’s the man who died.” 

The color drained from Bazin’s 
face. "Impossible! What are you 
scheming?” 

"No scheme,” Sir Giles 
wheezed angrily. "If I didn’t need 
your help as much as you need 
mine. I’d have you thrown out 
right now! Three weeks ago he 
was supposed to contact me — my 
eight weeks had elapsed. In all 
these years this egomaniac genius 
never missed making the contact.” 

"I’m almost a week overdue. It 
can’t be!” 

“It can and is. And wait until 
two more weeks are past to know 
how terrible the lack of death is.” 
He broke into a coughing fit but 
waved back the lackeys who 
started approaching. “After ten 
days I put my intelligence staff to 
work on our problem. First, I and 
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an identikit artist laboriously built 
up Lovchok's portrait. This is part 
of what he found out." 

He handed Bazin a clipping 
from a London paper dated seven 
weeks back. 

MYSTERIOUS DEATH 
IN SOUTH KENSINGTON 

Ronaldo Suarez, a citizen of 
Panama, was found dead yes- 
terday morning in his rooms at 
the Crescent Hotel, Crescent 
Gardens. Police say that the 
dead man s face was contorted 
with apparently ungovernable 
fear and that so far no other, 
more precise cause of death has 
been established. Mr. Suarez, 
aged 50, seems to have been in 
excellent health. 

20,000 pounds in banknotes 
were found in false bottoms of 
the dead man’s luggage and au- 
thorities have reason to believe 
a similar amount will be lo- 
cated at various banks. No 
source of these funds has been 
ascertained for Mr. Suarez. 

Mr. Rodney Worthington, 
manager of the Crescent Hotel, 
said that the dead man had 
taken rooms there about a 
dozen times over the past dec- 
ade, never staying for more 
than about five days on any 
single visit. 

Sir Giles fumed with impa- 
tience until Bazin finished the 
long article which consisted 
mainly of vague speculation. 
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“That Suarez was our Santini-Lov- 
chok — now keep still, Bazin, it’s 
not hopeless if we attack the mat- 
ter calmly— my people (who 
haven’t the faintest idea why I’m 
really interested) have expended a 
small fortune obtaining every 
scrap of information about him. 
There were just a few small jot- 
tings in his handwriting around 
the suite, and they indicated he 
had been frightened by a bout of 
impotence with some pick-up 
somewhere a week previously, his 
first such sexual fiasco. The au- 
topsy revealed absolutely nothing 
wrong with him — he must have 
been as hypercautious about his 
health as about everything else. I 
am convinced that Lovchok-Suarez 
tried to hypnotize himself into ex- 
periencing death and overshot the 
mark!’’ 

“He did seem oddly tired the 
last time." 

“And died only a few days 
later! There you are! Bazin, 
there’s an excellent chance you 
were his last client. There must be 
some clue you noticed then or ear- 
lier, some clue to his procedure to 
pool with me — ’’ 

“Nothing! Maybe Poplos — " 

Lockyear’s groan ended in a 
hacking cough. “That stupid fool 
drowned himself yesterday! 
Haven’t you noticed these past two 
weeks how many old men of great 
wealth have died in Western Eu- 
rope?" 

Bazin could not restrain a Gal- 
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lie shrug. '*It is the way with old 
men.*' 

*‘No, no, no! Too many all at 
once! Three American financial 
giants who have made their homes 
in Europe for many years and 
Sheik Rawzi, a man worth bil- 
lions, he was 90, just had a child 
3 years ago, and I have established 
the fact that, no matter where he 
traveled, every eighth week he was 
back in Western Europe or Tur- 
key. Dead last week in Cannes!” 

Bazin was stunned. ''We could 
be the last surviving clients!” 

"Possibly — I don’t know. I do 
know I will survive no matter 
what happens — but how much 
better if some substitute hypnotist 
for that reckless Lovchok can be 
found! Then I can live as well as 
survive — you, too, Bazin, if you 
can supply clues.” 

"But I canty he exclaimed des- 
perately. "Santini was so secre- 
tive—” 

The sun gleamed black, all 
light was black while all dark and 
shadow came ablaze in a fiery ne- 
gation of reality. 1 am dying this is 
what death's world looks like until 
all is blackness . . . You are not 
dying. Blackness. There is always 
light. . . 

The air and the Mediterranean 
and the terrace were real again. 
The renewed vital juices poured 
through him, not with the 
strength they had, but still a 
glorious thing, each cell gener- 
ating a vigor more fundamental 


than any mere outpouring of 
adrenalin. 

Lockyear’s usually aristocratic 
eyes bugged outward with the 
dirty hunger of a voyeur, and then 
tears came into them. 'Tou still 
have some of it, Bazin. Good, 
wasn't it? Ah, yes! Fll have to do 
my best. Tm bringing the world's 
greatest specialists in hypnosis 
here. I will pay them to the point 
where they have to produce re- 
sults. Try, try to remember, and 
afterwards I shall contact you in 
Paris.” Then, old and weak, he 
waved for Bazin to leave him to 
the ministrations of his staff, still 
apprehensively hovering about the 
palms at the other end of the ter- 
race. 

There followed three days of 
nervous waiting for word from 
Lockyear, three days in which no 
ennobling vision of death’s vile- 
ness came to Bazin, only spasms of 
anxiety that brought old age creep- 
ing back up his limbs like scurvy 
rising slowly toward the heart. In 
an outburst of rage at his mistress' 
inability to arouse him any more, 
he threw her out. An hour later, 
swept by fear and remorse, he 
drowned her threats with parting 
gifts of cash and real estate. 

There could be little hope now. 

And even that hope went when 
Lockyear finally telephoned. 
"They’re watching me every- 
where!” the older man screamed. 
"Maybe monitoring right now, Ba- 
zin, but I had to tell you. The 
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great ‘experts/ they took my 
money all right, but then they all 
insisted it was impossible, you 
can't make man experience death, 
you can’t this, you can’t that. Pro- 
fessors! I had them flown in from 
the States, Mexico, a Tokyo man. 
They treated me like a senile fool, 
and when I said I could present 
them with another case, they 
mumbled about collective self-de- 
lusion! I’m not finished, though. 
I’ll have you down in a few days.” 

The next day the radio reported 
Sir Giles Lockyear’s sudden death 
from a brain hemorrhage. 

Now certain his own end was a 
matter of days, Bazin devoted all 
his time to what he knew best, the 
making of money. After another 
week, though, his decline seemed 
to have halted. Could it be pos- 
sible that, having been in death 
therapy a much shorter period 
than any of the others, he was go- 
ing to survive? With that came the 
final upsurge of hope: He would 
have to search out everyone with 
the slightest knowledge of the man 
who had been so many men. 

He wrote a cryptic advertise- 
ment which declared in large bold 
type: 

THE PASSING TRANCES 
OF DEATH 
ARE THE LASTING 
LIBERATION OF LIFE 

and asked that information be for- 
warded to a Paris postal box for 
an extremely generous reward. 
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This was placed in the princi- 
pal financial journals of Western 
Europe, as well as many other 
publications, and Bazin gave up 
all business activities to read the 
responses. 

There were over three hundred 
of them, some in languages of 
which he was totally ignorant. 
These he had to decipher at a 
crawl with dictionaries, but all re- 
ceived his personal attention. The 
majority of the letters revealed the 
writers to be lunatics, while the 
others indicated he was, and a few 
managed to encompass both reve- 
lations. The more abusive the let- 
ter, the longer it tended to be, in 
some cases covering twenty sheets. 
At the end of a fortnight com- 
pletely devoted to such reading, 
Bazin was too enraged at human- 
ity’s stupidity and viciousness to 
worry further about getting across 
any message of hope. 

Having set aside the last nau- 
seating missive, he turned to the 
newspapers he had missed, and 
there on the first page of one from 
Paris was the story that ended his 
rage. At the top was a passport- 
type photo of Santini himself! The 
hooded eyelids gave no hint of the 
power that had lain beneath them. 

THE MYSTERY FORTUNE OF 

Europe's mystery man 

So far over 90,000,000 
francs in diamonds, cash and 
bonds have been uncovered in 
the Swiss accounts of a strange 
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international figure, M. Ro- 
lando Suarez, who last Septem- 
ber was found dead in his Lon- 
don hotel suite. Banking 
officials refuse to release precise 
details, but it has been privately 
ascertained that one group of 
safety deposit boxes alone con- 
tained five million U.S. dollars. 
It is believed that further 
hoards may be tracked down in 
the next few weeks. 

Who was M. Suarez? No- 
body knows. Even his ostensible 
Panamanian nationality is now 
being subjected to scrutiny. 

How did he accumulate this 
vast fortune, mostly in easily 
transportable diamonds, with- 
out any government discovering 
his financial status? Again, no- 
body knows. 

Some investigators insist he 
must have been a crucial Mafia 
pivot in the world drug trade. 
Others, with equally uncertain 
support, speak of espionage, a 
fabulous one-man diamond 
mine hidden from the trade, 
and Nazi war funds. 

Blackmail, on a scale un- 
precedented in history, has re- 
ceived particular attention be- 
cause there is some reason to 
believe Suarez had contact at 
various times with some of the 
world's richest men, all now 
dead. What sinister hold would 
induce such men to disgorge 
vast sums without attempting 
tax adjustments? 


One thing is certain from a 
cryptic note found in a Zurich 
vault. Suarez, also identified 
elsewhere as Sorel, Lovchok, 
Bernheim and Rastignac, was 
planning to use his accumu- 
lated wealth to seize strategic 
control of several great corpora- 
tions. He evidently anticipated 
gaining allies in that effort. 

“The notes are too brief and 
guarded for us to grasp his pre- 
cise plan," asserts an official 
who insists on anonymity. 
“However, this fantastic man 
did have the audacity to write. 
When I am the richest man in 
the world, the world will be en- 
riched.' " 

But the utmost fantasy was 
reached when speculation ap- 
peared in lower police echelons 
on the Riviera that Suarez may 
have known how to give rich 
benefactors endless youth, the 
conquest of death. 

“Utter idiocv,” said a spokes- 
man for the Paris Surete last 
night. “Everyone in a half- 
dozen countries investigating 
this strange affair agrees on 
that one point. There can be no 
endless youth, no conquest of 
death, only some corrupt hold 
on men of great wealth. Black- 
mail, yes. Sex, possibly highly 
perverted, yes. Extortion, yes. 
But only in the mind of M. 
Suarez himself could there 
have been delusions concerning 
eternal youth. Although ob- 
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viously cautious and sagacious subsiding terribly slowly, and then 
in every other matter, he left read the last sentence over and 
the greatest intestate fortune of over again, knowing that he was 
all time. There is not the slight- forever past both rage and hope, 
est scrap of a will anywhere!” and that, whether death came for 

him soon or late, he could now 
Bazin pinched the skin on only die laughing, 
the back of his hand, watched it 
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FeiSF's readers are both young 
{84% under 45) and educated (62% 
have attended college). When they 
want relaxation or stimulation in 
reading, they turn to the best works of 
imagination and to FANTASY AND 
SCIENCE FICTION. ‘F&SF regularly 
supplies the finest the field has to 
off(*r in the way of short fiction’’— 
Clifton Fadiman. Compelling fiction, 
along with informative and 
stimulating features on Books 
(Judith Merril) and Science 
(Isaac Asimov). hav(^ (darned F&SF its 
ri’putation as lops in the field. 
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Thomas Burnett Swann began writing 
science fiction at^'T^e age of ten; he 
started to publish pgetry in his 
tu'enties, while serving in the Navy 
during the Korean war. but it was not 
until the age of thirty that he sold 
his first story to Fantastic Dniverse. , 
His two most well-known stories are 
“Where Is the Bird of Fire” and 
“The Manor of Roses:" both received 
Hugo nominatfons. Dr. Swann lives in 
Florida and is a sometime professor 
of English at various Florida colleges. 
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